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NEXT STEPS IN THE IRAN CRISIS 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in Room 2172, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Tom Lantos (chairman of the 
committee) Presiding. 

Chairman Lantos. The committee will come to order. Good 
morning, everybody. And I want to welcome everybody to the first 
briefing of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 110th 
Congress. 

Let me say, in a word, what our plans are this year. We will 
have an extremely full and intensive hearing schedule. This after- 
noon the Secretary of State will appear before us just prior to her 
leaving for the Middle East. And in the next few weeks we will 
have hearings on NATO and Afghanistan, the global energy future 
of the United States, matching our foreign policy and military 
strength, Russia under Putin, realistic expectations concerning the 
United Nations under its new management, the continuing tragic 
saga of Darfur, rebuilding United States-European relationships. 
Following the historic achievement of the Indian nuclear deal, we 
have scheduled a hearing on United States-India relations. We will 
have a hearing on China-United States relations, an early hearing 
with former Secretary of Defense Perry on North Korea. We are 
planning a hearing on Syria and Lebanon, a hearing on our own 
hemisphere, and this is just the first 100 hours. 

We will have occasional hearings on Mondays and Fridays in 
view of the 5-day schedule announced by Speaker Pelosi. And the 
committee will do its utmost to have the continued bipartisan and 
cordial and collegial atmosphere that our former Chairman Henry 
Hyde and I tried to establish. 

This era of renewed checks and balances on executive power is 
off to a promising start. Our panel begins holding briefings and 
hearings on subjects of vital national interest this week, even as 
our membership is still being determined. 

And if I may digress for a moment, I will formally welcome all 
of our new members individually once the leadership will have 
completed its selection for service on this committee. At the mo- 
ment let me just welcome the new members en bloc and indicate 
how pleased we are to have them. 

In recent years, most especially in the wake of September 11th, 
Americans have become more keenly conscious of the need to pay 
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attention to foreign policy. The fact that we are getting down to the 
business of oversight right away is all to the good. 

I am delighted formally to greet my very good friend, the distin- 
guished ranking member of the committee, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen of 
Florida, and I want to congratulate her on taking the reins on her 
side of the aisle. We look forward to continuing the committee’s 
track record of fair-mindedness, collegiality and strong bipartisan- 
ship. 

Today we hold two briefings of tremendous importance to our 
country’s foreign policy. This afternoon, as I indicated. Secretary of 
State Rice will testify on administration policy toward Iraq, and we 
will anticipate a lively conversation then. 

For now, we turn to the vital and, in many ways, related subject 
of Iran. Four years ago our Nation undertook a war based on infor- 
mation that turned out to be wrong. Regardless of the position that 
anyone took on authorizing the use of force, there were no weapons 
of mass destruction in Iraq, the main stated rationale for going to 
war. Members of Congress and our compatriots were rallied in an 
effort to prevent that perceived threat, and in the end it may have 
cost us dearly in both national security and in prestige. 

We will not allow our country to be thrown again into conflict 
under similar circumstances. We refuse to allow another debacle in 
a region already fraught with many risks. 

Our committee will meet regularly and we will seek relentlessly 
honest explanations from the administration, as well as the in- 
sights of the best experts and analysts available. In the spirit of 
obtaining the best insights possible, we have invited two leading 
foreign policy experts, both with vast experience at the highest 
level of service to the United States Government, to discuss United 
States policy toward Iran and the Iranian nuclear program. It sure- 
ly is among the most weighty foreign policy problems we face, for 
virtually the whole world now recognizes that Iran is hell-bent on 
becoming a nuclear armed power. This is a problem not for any one 
country, but for the entire civilized world. 

We must end the kabuki dance that Tehran has made of diplo- 
macy, pretending to negotiate only to use the time gained to accel- 
erate its pursuit of nuclear arms. 

The answer to the Iran problem is not easy to discern, but one 
thing is clear: We are making precious little progress toward re- 
solving it. 

Nearly 3 years ago, the administration responded to a letter I 
wrote regarding Iran by saying, and I quote, “We believe that only 
sustained, firm, united international pressure on Iran can persuade 
Iran to abandon its nuclear-weapons-related efforts.” Some efforts 
have been made in that regard over the past 3 years, but with re- 
sults that are totally inadequate. The international community re- 
mains deeply disunited, and the pressure on Iran is far too weak 
to persuade its government to change course. 

Iran is growing increasingly confident and arrogant about its 
ability to deflect international efforts to bring about a halt to its 
nuclear enrichment activities. Last July, the U.N. Security Council 
issued an ultimatum, suspend those activities within 1 month or 
face sanctions. Iran shirked off the threat and continued with en- 
richment. 
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Nothing that happened subsequently shook Tehran’s faith in its 
own judgment. With Russia and China raising roadblock after 
roadblock, the Security Council did not act to impose sanctions 
within 1 month or even 2. Instead, it wrangled for 5 long months 
before producing a pathetic set of sanctions that will do almost 
nothing to deter Iran’s reckless pursuit of nuclear arms. 

Tehran has contemptuously referred to the resolutions that were 
passed unanimously by the United Nations Security Council as 
“trash paper.” 

This is not the first time Tehran has turned its back on world 
opinion about its quest for nuclear weapons. It passed up an ex- 
traordinary opportunity last summer when the permanent mem- 
bers of the U.N. Security Council, along with Germany, offered a 
very generous package of incentives to suspend its military nuclear 
program, including unprecedented economic incentives and the op- 
portunity for long overdue serious dialogue. 

A world with a nuclear armed Iran would be a very different 
world indeed. It would be a world in which Iran, without firing a 
shot, would be able to intimidate and bully its neighbors, including 
many who are today allies of the United States. Iran’s acquisition 
of nuclear weapons would encourage and inspire religious violent 
Islamic fanatics around the globe, and it would touch off a new nu- 
clear arms race throughout the Middle East. It would vastly in- 
crease United States obligations to Middle Eastern countries, and 
it would seriously complicate our strategic posture in the region 
and indeed the entire world. Most importantly, it would put the ul- 
timate weapon of terror into the hands of the world’s leading ter- 
rorist-supporting state. 

No one knows what the Iranians would do with their new nu- 
clear weapon and to whom they might sell it or give it. These are 
scenarios too serious to contemplate. 

Given the nature of the problem, it is obvious that we must use 
every tool in our diplomatic arsenal to deal with it, including the 
most basic one, which is dialogue. I am, frankly, baffled by the de- 
bate over whether or not we should engage in dialogue with Iran. 
Dialogue does not mean defeat. I am passionately committed to 
dialogue with those with whom we disagree. It presents our best 
opportunity to persuade and our best opportunity to determine de- 
finitively if we have failed to persuade. 

During the Cold War we spoke with the Soviet Union, even 
though they had thousands of nuclear missiles pointed at our popu- 
lation centers. So it is at best inconsistent to oppose dialogue with 
Iran when hope remains alive that Tehran might be convinced not 
to develop nuclear weapons. 

John Kennedy’s maxim that we should never negotiate out of 
fear, but we should never fear to negotiate is as true today regard- 
ing Iran as it was when he said it 46 years ago about the Soviet 
Union. 

I have no reason to fear dialogue with Iran. In fact, I have 
sought my own opportunities for dialogue with the leaders in 
Tehran to little avail. For the last decade I have been requesting 
through a variety of channels, including the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, to obtain a visa to visit Iran and to meet with 
them. 
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The truth is that Iran has never made an offer of true dialogue 
with the United States, and it is not at all clear that its radical 
clerical and political leadership will ever allow real bilateral talks 
with what some in Iran have branded the Great Satan. Paradox- 
ically, of course, this does not represent the view of the Iranian 
people. Overwhelming numbers of Iranians favor dialogue and good 
relations with the United States as a respected survey conclusively 
shows — a survey which, by the way, landed its author in jail. 

We should pursue dialogue with Iran even as we deploy other 
diplomatic tools to achieve our goals of suspending and ultimately 
ending Iran’s nuclear military program. 

We need to take severe economic measures that would deprive 
Iranian leaders of the resources they need to fund the costly nu- 
clear program. 

We need to work with the Europeans and others to convince 
them to divest from Iran. 

The administration needs to enforce the Iran Sanctions Act to 
make sure that companies which invest in Iran’s energy sector pay 
a painful price in relations with the United States. 

Though it passed Congress by a wide margin, this law remains 
ignored, but thanks to legislation passed last year that I had the 
privilege of cosponsoring with Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, the 
administration will either have to impose biting sanctions or at- 
tempt to give Congress persuasive and compelling reasons as to 
why it is continuing to ignore them. 

The first test case will come when and if China’s state oil com- 
pany begins to implement the outrageous $16 billion memorandum 
of understanding it recently signed to develop Iran’s North Pars 
natural gas fields. I have called for a comprehensive closed briefing 
from the Department of State on this development. I can assure 
you that this committee will hold the administration’s feet to the 
fire, demanding biting sanctions. 

Iran has inherited an ancient and marvelous culture. The value 
of its contributions to the world of literature and the visual arts 
and many other areas is inestimable. Millions of its citizens respect 
cultures and religions other than their own. The Iranian people de- 
serve leaders who are worthy of their noble traditions. 

We need to find a diplomatic way to resolve our problems with 
Iran; not only the nuclear issue, but all others, including Iranian 
support for Hezbollah, Hamas and Iraqi terrorists. We need to ad- 
dress Iran’s significant restrictions on the freedom of its own peo- 
ple. Our witnesses today have given considerable thought to these 
issues, and we hope their views will help guide us to some useful 
insights. 

Now it is my pleasure to turn to my good friend, our ranking 
member, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen and for any comments she may 
choose to make on this subject in which she has been so actively 
engaged. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you. Chairman 
Lantos. Congratulations on your new position, and I look forward 
to a strong and fruitful relationship with you and the chairman 
and me as the ranking member. And we have gotten along in a 
very strong bipartisan way, and I know that that will continue 
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even though those difficulties and the challenges that we face are 
many. 

I will also refrain from mentioning our new members until we 
have formally organized, as well as our ranking members, and in- 
troduce the staff when we formally get organized. But I want to 
thank you for holding this briefing and thank the witnesses who 
are appearing before us. Ambassador Pickering and Director Wool- 
sey, we thank you for your service. 

And indeed, Mr. Chairman, among the highest priorities for the 
United States is creating a long-term strategy toward Iran. The 
threats posed to the United States and the West by the regime in 
Tehran have been clear for decades, and we all agree that they are 
growing. The line in the sand was first drawn in 1979 when Ira- 
nian revolutionaries took over our Embassy and held American 
hostages for 444 days. From that moment onward, the Iranian re- 
gime continued to directly challenge the United States and the 
West through terrorist attacks against our citizens and our inter- 
ests, carried out by its terrorist proxies. We must, therefore, not 
fool ourselves into thinking that the Iranian threat will somehow 
go away if we simply talk to them, for that may be a path to dis- 
aster. 

Diplomacy does not mean surrender. Iran is the number one 
state sponsor of terrorism, enabling the murder of countless civil- 
ians and endangering international security by supplying weapons, 
funding, training, and sanctuary to terrorist groups such as 
Hezbollah and Hamas. 

Iran continues to supply the Shiite Islamist groups in Iraq with 
money, with training and weapons, such as the improvised explo- 
sive devices (lEDs) Qiat are used to target our United States and 
our coalition troops in Iraq. 

Iran support for these extremist groups is a major factor in the 
sectarian strife and attacks that are taking place daily in Iraq. 
Iran’s goals include regional domination, which is an alarming 
prospect, as this would result in Iran acquiring control of the 
world’s oil supply, along with undermining and overthrowing our 
allies and destroying our ability to protect our interests in the re- 
gion. 

The reach in the threat from Iran is not limited to the Middle 
East, however. We were reminded last fall that it has long been ac- 
tive in our own hemisphere. At that time Argentine prosecutors in- 
dicted several senior Iranian officials as well Iran’s surrogate ter- 
rorist organization, Hezbollah, for the bombing of the AMIA Jewish 
Community Center in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in July 1994. 

Unfortunately, due to what some have referred to as benign ne- 
glect, Iran’s influence in our backyard continues to grow. There is 
increasingly close cooperation between Iran and Venezuela. Iranian 
leaders have offered to help Hugo Chavez build a nuclear program, 
and Chavez in turn recently awarded the President of Iran one of 
Venezuela’s highest honors. 

But there is even more of an ambitious agenda at hand. Iran’s 
self-proclaimed goal is the promotion and direction of an Islamic 
revolution worldwide, one directed at the West as a whole. 

The United States has taken on almost the entire burden of con- 
fronting the growing Iranian threat, but we cannot do it alone if 
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we hope to be successful. It is essential that our allies and respon- 
sible nations understand that Iran’s determination to acquire a ca- 
pacity to build nuclear weapons is a threat to all. They must be 
willing to make sacrifices as the United States has already done to 
deny Iran the technology, the financial and the political resources 
to continue along this destructive path. 

However, that level of commitment has been slow in coming. A 
generous incentives package was offered by the West to Iran, as 
the chairman pointed out, to suspend its uranium enrichment pro- 
gram, one the entire world knows is intended to produce a nuclear 
weapon. An August deadline was established by the United Na- 
tions Security Council for Iran to fulfill its obligations and comply 
with the request made by the IAEA and the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. Months lapsed before the U.N. took any further ac- 
tion, and Iran has still not complied. Regrettably, the weak inter- 
national response to this deadline has thereby convinced Iran and 
its leaders that its behaviors will go unpunished and may even be 
rewarded. 

If Iran’s pursuit of nuclear weapons is successful it would radi- 
cally transform the balance of power in the Middle East. A nuclear 
Iran could spur a crash program by the Sunni majority nations, 
such as Egypt and Saudi Arabia, to develop or acquire nuclear 
weapons in order to defend themselves. Last week, in fact. Presi- 
dent Mubarak of Egypt stated that if Iran obtains nuclear weap- 
ons, his country will be forced to begin developing its own nuclear 
weapons. 

Some have argued the solution to the Iranian sponsorship of 
global terrorism and its development of nuclear, chemical and bio- 
logical weapons is to engage in direct talks with the Iranian re- 
gime. I strongly disagree, Mr. Chairman. I support the position 
taken by Mr. Woolsey and Senator Kyi in a recent letter to Presi- 
dent Bush addressing the specific recommendations of the Iraq 
Study Group. In this letter they posit that the negotiations with 
Iran would legitimize the extremist regime, would embolden our 
enemies, and would allow the Iranian radicals to buy more time to 
develop weapons of mass destruction. 

I hope there is no need to remind anyone that the U.S. policy for 
several administrations has been to not negotiate with terrorists. 
Instead we must convince responsible nations to increase pressure 
on the Iranian regime and deprive it of the resources it needs to 
continue its destructive policies. 

If our allies stop or at least reduce their investments in Iran and 
their support for loans and other assistance to this pariah state, we 
could severely hamper the Iranian regime, given the Iranian econo- 
my’s heavy dependence on oil and gas. 

As part of this effort, my distinguished colleague Chairman Lan- 
tos and I offered the Iranian Freedom Support Act, which you have 
spoken of, Mr. Chairman, which, among other provisions, calls for 
sanctions on companies and individuals investing in the energy sec- 
tor in Iran. The bill was signed into law in September, and it is 
already being used for a great effect. Already a number of foreign 
banks have refused to engage in investment and financing of the 
Iranian energy sector. For example, a Japanese company recently 
backed out of a $2 billion contract to develop Iranian oil fields. 
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In addition, we are currently reviewing an agreement between 
China and Iran under which a Chinese company would invest bil- 
lions to develop the Iranian oil fields and gas fields. If the Chinese 
company is found to be in violation of the bill that Chairman Lan- 
tos and I offered, my colleagues and the Congress will seek to en- 
sure, as the chairman has said, that the Chinese entity is penalized 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

And equally disturbing is this week’s signing of a multi-billion- 
dollar deal between Iran and Malaysia to develop Iran’s southern 
gas fields, as well as the recent reports of new investment by 
France’s Total, and ongoing developments in the construction of a 
gas pipeline from Iran to South Asia nations with a possible exten- 
sion to China. 

In order to maintain the pressure on Iran, I plan to introduce 
two bills in this Congress. The first would target Iran’s energy sec- 
tor by encouraging public and private pension and thrift saving 
plans to divest from any United States and foreign company that 
has invested $20 million or more in that sector. The second bill 
would seek to make Iran pay for what they did to our former hos- 
tages in Iran, and would ensure that these brave Americans would 
be able to pursue the resolution of their judgments in United 
States courts by seeking to remove the restrictions that were 
placed by the Algiers Accord of 1981. 

I look forward to working with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to secure passage of these bills in the near future and develop 
additional measures to tighten the stranglehold on the terrorist re- 
gime in Tehran. We might have hoped that with the passage of 
time, Iran’s leaders would gradually moderate their policies and 
seek to reconcile themselves with the international community, but 
they have not. Their rhetoric alone demonstrates that they may be 
in the process of becoming even more radical. The regime has 
called for Israel to be wiped off the map, continues to refer to the 
United States as the Great Satan, and hosted an appalling con- 
ference aimed at denying the Holocaust. 

Ultimately a country must be measured in terms of not only its 
actions, but in terms of its goals as well, and these strike at the 
very heart of our security. A challenge cannot be wished away or 
negotiated away. It cannot be bought off nor ignored. There are no 
magic words to be uttered at the U.N. Security Council that will 
deliver us. We have few allies. These are unpleasant facts, but we 
have no real choice but to accept them and meet them, for the al- 
ternative is to surrender the shaping of our future to a mortal 
enemy. 

I look forward to receiving the remarks, the insight and the rec- 
ommendations of our panelists for the next steps of United States 
policy, a policy that will not just delay and continue the threat, but 
compel Iran to permanently and verifiably stop its support for ter- 
rorism and its pursuit of deadly unconventional weapons. I would 
like to again thank the chairman for this opportunity. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank the distinguished ranking 
member for her comprehensive and substantive statement. 

I will now yield 3 minutes each to the incoming Chair and rank- 
ing member of the Middle East and South Asia Subcommittee, Mr. 
Ackerman and Mr. Pence, and the incoming Chair and ranking 
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member of the Terrorism, Nonproliferation and Trade Sub- 
committee, Mr. Sherman and Mr. Royce. We will then entertain 1- 
minute comments from other members who so desire. All members 
may submit their statements for the record. 

Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, before I begin my statement, on behalf of all of 
us, I am sure, I want to express our congratulations to you on be- 
coming Chairman of the committee. 

Whether you believe in fate, or preordination, or destiny, or pray- 
er, or luck and hard work, those of us who know a little bit about 
your story cannot help but marvel at somebody on a journey, hav- 
ing been on a train to Hitler’s death camp, was able to get off and 
wind up after a long journey as the chairman of the committee that 
has oversight on foreign policy in the greatest country in the world. 

And we are also so happy to have your bride, who was with you 
then, and always, here to witness your first day as Chairman. Con- 
gratulations. 

And also on behalf of all of us on this side especially, we want 
to congratulate Ileana Ros-Lehtinen with whom we have had the 
pleasure of working for so many years on a very nonpartisan basis 
to accomplish so many things. It is very, very pleasing to see you 
in your position, especially as the ranking member, congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for scheduling today’s hearing on what 
is among the most pressing problems confronting us in the Middle 
East. 

I am sure many of us remember the movie Groundhog Day. Bill 
Murray gets up in the morning and relives the same day over and 
over and over again. Well, that is what the Bush administration’s 
policy toward Iran reminds me of. We get up every day and relive 
the same Iranian nightmare over and over. 

In this movie the nightmare goes like this. The guy who plays 
Ahmadinejad issues a statement in which he denounces the West, 
calls for Israel’s destruction, and then redoubles Iran’s effort to en- 
rich uranium. The guys who play the European Union wring their 
collective hands, expressing their sincere regret over Iran’s Holo- 
caust denial and ask for further negotiation. The guys who play 
Russia and China stand mute. And the United States condemns 
the Iranian leadership, expresses great love and support for Israel, 
and presses for further sanctions, and then nothing happens. But 
we wake up the next morning and go through the whole thing 
again and again and yet again. 

The problem is that while we go through the motions, Iran en- 
riches uranium. While the EU calls for more negotiations, Iran en- 
riches uranium. While Russia and China stand like statues, Iran 
enriches uranium. And as the United States demands sanctions, 
Iran enriches uranium. 

The only one who is making progress in this movie is Iran and 
it is progress toward a nuclear capability that we cannot afford. 

In Iran we have exactly what we thought we had in Iraq, a state 
with enormous wealth from oil, significant WMD capabilities with 
the means to deliver them, and an addiction to terrorist organiza- 
tions as an instrument of state policy. But what has amazed me 
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most over the last 6 years is the stunning lack of urgency with 
which the Bush administration has approached this problem. 

I will be the first to admit that our policy options toward Iran 
are unappetizing at best. We have little diplomatic leverage since 
we generally don’t talk with them, and an invasion is likely beyond 
our means. Even targeted air strikes would have only marginal ef- 
fects to the nuclear program since we don’t know where it all is, 
and we wouldn’t know how much damage we had done. Besides, 
such attacks would dissolve what is left of our national reputation 
and prompt Iranian retaliation against us in Iraq. So we are left 
with the option of multilateral democracy, which I believe is the 
right course, but that is a game for which the Bush administration 
has shown little talent or appetite. 

If a nuclear armed Iran is very destabilizing, as the President 
has said, then he needs to make that much, much clearer than he 
has to both Russia and China. In short, Iran needs to become ur- 
gent to the President before it will become urgent for anybody else. 

Only concerted, sustained multilateral pressure has any chance 
of convincing Iran to change course, and only the President can 
make that happen. The key here, Mr. Chairman, is concerted, sus- 
tained and effective sanctions, something which the administration 
has recently started to deliver with financial transactions, but 
which the most recent U.N. Security Council resolution has thus 
far failed to deliver. 

And so as the deadlines approach and then pass for Iran to com- 
ply, we will all wake up at the beginning of another Groundhog 
Day. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and look forward to hearing from to- 
day’s very distinguished movie critics about how to stop reliving 
the same Iranian nightmare. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much, Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I look forward to 
working with you and with our ranking member on these critical 
issues, including Iran, in the 110th Congress. I think that this com- 
mittee has forged a bipartisan consensus in approach in pressuring 
Iran, and I think this is a very important mission that we are un- 
dertaking here, because as pointed out, the extremist government 
in Iran has accelerated its attempts to seek nuclear weapons, accel- 
erated its support for Hezbollah, and is destabilizing Iraq, and as 
reported by the Treasury Department this week, Iran’s oldest and 
fifth largest bank has been facilitating the acquisition of missile 
components from North Korea. 

I think it is important as we approach Iran to understand that 
Iranian society is not monolithic. We saw in the recent elections 
the reality of the frustration of the Iranian people. Unemployment 
is over 20 percent, the inflation is over 20 percent, and, frankly, 50 
prominent economists inside Iran have written an appeal, open let- 
ter to the President, asking him to cease his command and control 
reorganization of the economy that is bankrupting, that is destroy- 
ing, in their view, the economy of the country. 

It is because of this that we will have to be creative in our ap- 
proach to this problem, and there are a number of different ave- 
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nues we can use to keep this reactionary regime in check, and one 
avenue is the financial lever. 

I think that as the West realizes the magnitude of the economic 
shambles that Ahmadinejad is creating in the country and begins 
to — as we watch the financial institutions pulling out as they sus- 
pect the economy is going to implode, it is going to be harder and 
harder for Iran to move hard currency around the globe. And the 
result of this is going to be to force this regime into more expensive 
alternative financial markets. 

This week the German bank. Commerce Bank, second largest in 
the country, announced that it will cease clearing large volumes of 
Iran’s dollar transactions. This is nothing new. Banks all over Eu- 
rope and Japan are pulling out of Iran. 

We should be looking at all options in the West for squeezing 
Iran economically. We know it is having an effect. Last month 
Iran’s oil minister admitted that this financial pressure has stunt- 
ed its oil industry. It now has to import 42 percent of its refined 
gasoline. 

Now, as economically the West reacts rationally to this, we see 
China taking a different course. CNOOC in China has signed a 
memorandum of understanding that, if it comes to fruition, would 
bring Iran 16 billion worth of Chinese investment, which is very 
disturbing. This is not an action responsible countries take. And 
this concerns our relationship with China and should concern every 
member of this committee. 

So I look forward to hearing the recommendations of Mr. Wool- 
sey and Ambassador Pickering. And I look forward to working with 
the chairman and ranking member to further forge a bipartisan co- 
alition and approach to how we are going to handle this major chal- 
lenge. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to work- 
ing with you in the years to come as Chair of this committee. 

Mr. Ackerman commented on your inspirational past. I think we 
have a great and exciting future as this committee, I think, in the 
future will play its proper role in helping to form IJ.S. foreign pol- 
icy. 

I also look forward to serving with the ranking member, who I 
think will help this committee achieve its proper importance and 
role, and I think she could serve in the role of ranking member 
year after year after year in that capacity. 

Mr. Ackerman commented on Groundhog Day. I would point out 
that in the movie. Bill Murray learns something every Groundhog 
Day, gets better and better, and eventually achieves his objective. 
I only wish that that was true of how we are handling Iran. 

Preventing Iran from obtaining nuclear weapons should be the 
primary objective of American foreign policy. A nuclear Iran — its 
program has already sparked region wide efforts at proliferation. If 
the Iranian Government were close to being overthrown — and I 
hope that day comes — it could smuggle a nuclear weapon into the 
United States and explode one either in a hope that that would 
make it more popular to its own audience, or the idea that if they 
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are going to go out, they want to go out with a bang. A failed Iraq 
poses less danger to America than a nuclear Iran. 

While talking to Iran may very well help our image around the 
world, I don’t think it alone will change Iranian policy. We can 
change Iranian policy on its nuclear program only with extreme Se- 
curity Council sanctions. The mere adoption of such sanctions 
would have a political impact on Iran. It would also have a dra- 
matic economic impact, building on the points that Mr. Royce men- 
tioned. A ban on selling refined petroleum products to Iran would 
dislocate its economy. 

Now for the hard part. How do we go from a situation in which 
the Security Council has adopted the most pathetic sanctions over 
the most extreme Russian and Chinese opposition to the kind of ex- 
treme sanctions that would dislocate Tehran or at least bring them 
to the negotiating table? Only a dramatic change in Russian policy 
along with the acquiescence of China will allow extreme Security 
Council sanctions. 

Now, we can try to get Russian to change its policy by what we 
have been doing. Groundhog Day-style. We can beg. We can lec- 
ture. That hasn’t worked. But bargaining probably would, because 
Russia cares enormously about issues in its own region, Chechnya, 
Abkhazia, the route of Caspian oil pipelines, the pipeline situation 
through Belarus and the Ukraine, and the treatment of Russian- 
speaking peoples in Moldova, Latvia and Estonia. 

The national security of the United States depends on our ability 
to gain Russian support on the Iran issue in return for reasonable 
accommodations on issues in Russia’s region. The State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy is strongly prejudiced against linking Russian 
policy on Iran with our policy on issues in Russia’s region. First, 
the State Department is a bureaucracy. They have a bureau deal- 
ing with Moldova. They have a bureau dealing with Abkhazia. And 
those bureaucrats will scream loudly if their pet issue is sacrificed 
for a greater national security concern. 

Second, there are those in the administration with such a high 
estimate of our national power that they can believe we can 
achieve all objectives simultaneously and do not need to prioritize. 

And finally, many American foreign policy experts grew up in the 
Soviet era strategizing how to encircle and weaken Russia. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Chairman, old habits die hard. 

Chairman Lantos. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Sherman. I thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Pence. 

Mr. Pence. I thank the chairman for the opportunity to make an 
opening statement, and I wish to congratulate the chairman on this 
first hearing. I am honored to be a part of the committee, and 
while still smarting from the outcome of Election Day 2006, I know 
that the dignity and the principle and the leadership that you 
bring to this committee will serve our Nation. 

To the ranking member, I am very grateful for the opportunity 
to serve on the committee again, and I am especially humbled to 
have the opportunity to follow in your footsteps as the ranking 
member of the Middle East Subcommittee. I hope to bring to that 
role and to my second term on this committee the kind of practical 
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commonsense, Midwestern conservatism that my mentor in the 
Senate, Senator Lugar, has brought to these issues for many years. 

I know these witnesses are longtime associates of Senator Lugar 
as well as the leadership of this committee, and other than the in- 
terest of the people in eastern Indiana and the values that they 
represent, standing with our cherished ally Israel, and expanding 
our tent pegs in this troubled region of the world, I have no higher 
priority. And I am very humbled to be a part of this committee and 
this hearing and yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you, Mr. Pence. 

I will give an opportunity now, as I indicated, to every member 
of the committee to make a 1-minute opening comment if he or she 
chooses. 

Mr. Berman. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and congratulations 
both to you and Ileana, and I look forward to the next 2 years. 

Just what I am hoping at the point where we eventually hear the 
witnesses is we have two very different views at the table from two 
very eminent people. Ambassador Pickering throws out the notion 
of the grand bargain, and his testimony and his earlier writings on 
this subject have laid out this sort of multifaceted and well- 
thought-out proposal. 

I am curious about Jim Woolsey’s reaction to that proposal. And 
I am curious about Ambassador Pickering’s reaction to Jim 
Woolsey’s suggestion that efforts not so different made perhaps 
during the Cold War to destabilize through assertive radio, through 
support for dissidents, reformers and democratic forces within Iran 
is a more effective way to achieve a goal, I think, on a bipartisan 
basis we all share. 

I am also curious for each response to the Iraq Study Group’s 
proposal. Can you discuss opening up a dialogue with Iran just on 
Iraq? Or are you ultimately forced as an administration to deter- 
mine whether you are ready for the grand bargain before there is 
any likelihood that such a dialogue is going to produce anything? 

Chairman Lantos. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Berman. I would be curious about those issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. 

Congratulations to you, Mr. Chairman, and Ileana Ros-Lehtinen. 
I know this will be a true bipartisan committee with great leader- 
ship from the both of you, so I congratulate you. 

Mr. Chairman, the threat of Iranian nuclear weapons is among 
the most urgent dangers and vexing issues the United States and 
the world faces today. This briefing today will shed some insight 
on what prudent steps have and might be taken to mitigate this 
emerging threat. 

I believe that Iran’s obsession with the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons, however, is a symptom — not a cause, but a symptom — of 
a regime that systematically violates fundamental human rights. 
The U.S. State Department and numerous human rights organiza- 
tions have chronicled with chilling detail the pervasive abuse of 
fundamental human rights. Pope John Paul II once said, if you 
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want peace, work for justice. And I would be interested in knowing 
what our distinguished panel would suggest how human rights 
might be more effectively promoted in Iran. 

Both of our witnesses know so well that the demise of the Soviet 
Union as a Warsaw Pact nation was facilitated in large part by the 
promotion of human rights. Thus far the newly constituted Human 
Rights Council hasn’t raised, nor has it investigated, Iran’s egre- 
gious human rights record, and I think that is appalling. 

And finally, I would like to underscore the importance of dia- 
logue. I met with President Khatami when he was in town in Sep- 
tember. I raised the issue of the Holocaust denial, which is out- 
rageous. I raised a number of human rights issues, especially polit- 
ical prisoners, and it was a give and take. We can’t expect great 
things to happen from dialogue, but I think it is an important com- 
ponent to any means to the important end, and that is an Iran that 
is a democracy and that does not pose a threat to its neighbors or 
the world. 

Yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me congratulate you on this great achievement, and to the 
ranking member on her great record. 

Mr. Pickering, it is good to have you here. Your background is 
exemplary, and I look forward to hearing from you — if that hap- 
pens today — and Mr. Woolsey. 

Let me just say that I agree with the chairman that we ought 
to have negotiations with people. It is difficult to try to get things 
accomplished without having a conversation. But I also hope as we 
move — and I commend the chairman for such an aggressive sched- 
ule — as we look at our position in the world, we are losing every 
day. We have to change courses because we are the strongest, the 
greatest, and the best country in this world. 

But when we look at the axis of evil that we are talking about, 
Iran, Iraq and North Korea, we are in a worse position with all of 
them. Look at the Newly Independent States. They are going the 
wrong way. If we take a look at what is happening in other areas, 
we are not progressing the way that I would hope that we would. 

So I look forward to working with the chairman. I would like to 
understand policies where we have attacked three so-called al- 
Qaeda operatives in Somalia. They have been there for 10 years. 
It was decided 2 weeks ago, I guess, that we should go after them. 
And we have 450,000 people dead in Sudan where we simply 
asked, why do we have a no-fly zone just to prevent these mur- 
derers in Sudan from continually killing innocent people? And so 
I am still trying to get some semblance of our foreign policy 

Chairman Lantos. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Payne [continuing]. Which seems kind of chaotic. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is symbolic that our Congress has as leaders of our committee 
that oversee American foreign policy two individuals who personify 
the relationship that our country has with the cause of human free- 
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dom. Mr. Lantos and Ms. Ros-Lehtinen are individuals who both 
trace their roots back to an America that provides refuge for people 
who are victims of communism and, yes, victims of Nazism before 
that, victims of tyranny. 

The United States plays a special role in this world, and if we 
don’t play that role correctly and we don’t have that strength and 
courage to stand up to those principles of justice and liberty for all 
which our Founding Fathers set down for us over two centuries 
ago, then we are doing a great disservice to humankind. And I per- 
sonally want to thank both of you and congratulate both of you, 
and I look forward to working with you in confronting the chal- 
lenge that freedom faces today, the challenge of radical Islam, espe- 
cially as exemplified by Iran. 

We will do what we have to do because we are Americans and 
America has a role to play in this world. If we fail, humankind will 
go into darkness, and individuals like yourselves, families around 
the world who look to America for hope, will have no hope at all. 

So thank you, Mr. Lantos and Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I am looking 
forward to working with both of you and meeting these tremendous 
challenges our generation faces. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Wexler. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to echo the acco- 
lades that we have all heard with respect to the chairman and 
ranking member, both of whom I hold in the highest regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the President made the correct decision 
in the winter of 2005 when he went to Brussels and endorsed the 
effort of the EU 3 in terms of their negotiating with Iran. I think 
the President made yet another correct decision when he endorsed 
the Russian proposal which would have enrichment occur in Russia 
rather than Iran. I think the President made another correct deci- 
sion when he endorsed the European effort to offer incentives. 

We all know that all three of those efforts have essentially failed, 
but they led to the first round of multinational discussions at the 
U.N., which led to the first round of sanctions; granted, a minimal 
level of sanctions. 

The question before this committee and before the country, I 
would respectfully suggest, is whether or not direct negotiations 
with Iran at this point in time would enhance or detract from 
America’s national security interests, and whether or not it would 
enhance or detract from our ability to dissuade, persuade, force, 
whatever word you would like to use, the Iranians from developing 
their nuclear program. And respectfully, for those who categorically 
reject a degree of dialogue with Iran, history is replete with exam- 
ples where America has engaged with our enemies, engaged with 
those we have disagreed with, and we, as a result of engagement, 
have enhanced our security interests. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Chabot. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief in my re- 
marks. 

I would first say that since Iran is one of the most serious chal- 
lenges that this Nation and this Congress face in the upcoming 
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years, I think it is appropriate that we are having this as our first 
hearing. 

And I would note that I welcome and look forward to the chair- 
manship of Mr. Lantos, and also I look forward to the ranking 
member. Both of them have very gripping personal stories, and we 
look forward — we have had some very distinguished people, both 
chairing and ranking, from both Henry Hyde, Ben Gilman, Lee 
Hamilton, and now Mr. Lantos and Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, and I 
think we have tremendous leadership. And I would just conclude 
by stating for the record that there is no one I would rather see 
chairing this committee other than Mr. Lantos — other, of course, 
than any other Republican. So thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I, too, want to con- 
gratulate you. I can think of no one on the entire Congress who 
would be qualified to chair this committee than you and am per- 
sonally delighted having worked with you so many years and 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen as well. And she and I introduced the Syrian 
Accountability Act, and she and I worked very hard to get it 
passed, and I know of her great work, and she will be a great rank- 
ing member of this committee. 

I believe that other than perhaps North Korea, Iran imposes the 
greatest threat to world peace. And I think that it is certainly 
something that we really need to focus on. The sad thing is that 
the Iranians know that we are bogged down in Iraq, and they have 
acted accordingly, and we need to respond. 

I am delighted with both witnesses here. Ambassador Pickering 
has a long and distinguished record, and I followed his statements 
for years and years, and I look forward to his testimony. 

And I also want to say to Mr. Woolsey, I have worked with him 
on the Set America Free Coalition to make the U.S. energy inde- 
pendent, and I admire his good work as well. 

So I am going to stop because these poor gentlemen have to lis- 
ten to all of us before we listen to them. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Paul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. So far the comments I 
have heard are rather frightening. I am afraid we are going in the 
wrong direction. I sense that there is a bit of gross overreaction to 
the concerns that we have about Iran. I think everything I have 
heard today about Iran could be applied to Iraq. What about a nu- 
clear — I am sorry — to Pakistan. We have a nuclear Pakistan. Paki- 
stan is run by a military dictator. He is vulnerable to overthrow. 
He took over by ousting an elected leader, and some claim and it 
is reasonable to assume that they are sympathetic to the Taliban. 
And, who knows, Osama bin Laden may even be in Pakistan. 

So I think this is gross overreaction considering the fact that we 
created most of the problems anyway. It was in 1953, it wasn’t in 
1979 when this problem started. It was in 1953 when the United 
States went in and put in their own dictator, the Shah, a ruthless 
dictator. So we have to look at the entire history to realize how we 
contribute to some of our problems, and this is some blowback that 
we are getting the unintended consequences. And it is the overall 
policy, I think, that puts us in such great danger, and all of the 
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arguments used by the same people to generate this excitement 
about going into Iraq and doing this to Iran. 

We have to consider some negotiations and talking because 
even 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Paul [continuing]. What day will we be bombing Iran, trag- 
ically? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to join the chorus 
in congratulating you and Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen. I think 
this committee is uniquely now situated with your leadership to 
really establish foreign policy for the House of Representatives. 

I think it is appropriate on multiple levels that we are here today 
to discuss the United States relationship with Iran on the heels of 
President Bush’s speech about the cause he was pursuing in Iraq 
and the reported raid on the Iranian Consulate by United States 
troops in Iraq last night. 

Unfortunately what I heard from the President yesterday was an 
unwillingness to change strategy in Iraq. Escalation is the polar 
opposite of what the majority of informed Americans want to see 
happen in the Iraq war. The mistakes are obvious for the American 
people, and that is precisely why they no longer consent to this 
failed stay-the-course strategy. His briefing and the series of hear- 
ings to come are critical to our moving forward and informing the 
committee and the American people as to what can work to our 
best interest in our Nation’s foreign policy. 

It is my hope that we can determine what it will take to get be- 
yond our policy failures and develop proactive strategies for en- 
gagement in the Middle East. I have contended for some time that 
the challenges we face with Iran should be at the top of our most 
pressing national security issues. In fact, I stated that I thought we 
should be focused on Iran as opposed to Iraq some 3 V 2 to 4 years 
ago. Now, with the deteriorating situation in Iraq, it is even more 
imperative that we turn our attention in a meaningful way to the 
question of Iran’s nuclear program and Iran’s role in the Middle 
East region and in Iraq. 

I welcome the opportunity to hear from our witnesses today, par- 
ticularly on enforcement of the U.N. Security Council Resolution 
1737, imposing mandatory sanctions on Iran, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Iraq Study Group that suggests we must include Iran 
and regional and international diplomacy efforts to stabilize it. 

Chairman Lantos. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mrs. 
Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will reserve my time to 
hear the witnesses. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Sires. 

Mr. Sires. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that, there we go. 
My apologies, Mr. Chairman. I just want to say it is an honor to 
serve on this committee. I look forward to working with you and 
the ranking member and I just really want to hear what they have 
to say. 

Chairman Lantos. We are delighted to have you with us. Mr. 
Wilson. 
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Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Ambassador, 
thank you, Mr. Woolsey, for being here today. I look forward to 
your briefing us on this extraordinarily important situation of Iran. 
I too want to commend the chairman on his assuming the chair- 
manship. He is my next door neighbor here in Washington. So I 
want you all to know he works tirelessly. He is in and out all the 
time. 

Finally, our ranking member, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, I want to 
thank her. She has been my mentor from the moment I got here. 
And so for 5 years she has been a dear friend and a stalwart for 
good government in our country. 

As we approach what we are doing, we have got a chairman and 
a ranking member who I think shares the optimism that I have, 
and that is that we are living in a world with a lot of challenges, 
but we should recognize there is a greater spread of democracy and 
freedom today than in the history of the world. So I would rather 
we approach this as a positive way to the future rather than dwell 
and be perpetually in a feeling of funk. 

Thank you again for being here today. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and ranking member. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Boozman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Woolsey, I appreciate you in your testimony talking about 
the importance of the equivalent of Voice of America, again, and 
how important that is. In traveling to that region, envisioning with 
various countries, my impression is, in fact, they very bluntly said 
they don’t feel it is credible. It seems like that you know we have 
a number of problems to deal with, but that it is a doable problem 
and I hope Mr. Chairman, that is something that the committee 
can very aggressively hold accountable, that we really do have a 
good program that is well thought of in the region. Thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Ambassador Watson. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you. Chairman Lantos, and I too join the 
chorus of commending and congratulating you and my good friend 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen for your leadership, the new Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

In my opinion, the crisis in Iraq has reentered other critical 
world issues. It has given Iran time to do a resurgence. And I just 
was given a bulletin just a few minutes ago that talks about a raid 
by United States troops on the Iranian Consulate in Iraq, and that 
is Iranian land, and we captured five personnel from the Embassy. 

So I would like to hear from both the Ambassador and the Direc- 
tor, and I thank them for coming and waiting through all of our 
comments, but I will be looking forward to hearing your comment 
on the raid that took place while the President was making his 
statement on a forward approach to Iraq. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. Congratulations again, Mr. Chairman. I will re- 
serve my time for the witnesses. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Inglis. 

Mr. Inglis. Thank you. Congratulations, Mr. Chairman, and to 
Madam Ranking Member. I am very happy to be on the committee 
and am looking forward to hearing from the witnesses. 
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Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. And I want to extend 
my apology to the witnesses, but this is the first hearing of the 
committee, and I thought it was important every member have an 
opportunity to say what was on their mind. 

To address the range of difficult issues facing our policy toward 
Iran, we are extremely fortunate to have a panel that encompasses 
the best wisdom and foreign policy experience that Washington has 
to offer. 

Ambassador Tom Pickering is one of our most brilliant dip- 
lomats. His diplomatic career spans more than four decades and in- 
cludes, among many others, positions as Undersecretary of State 
for Political Affairs and as Ambassador to the United Nations, to 
the Soviet Union, to Russia, to India, to Israel, to Jordan, to Nige- 
ria, and to El Salvador. And I saw him in all of those places. He 
had numerous other positions at the Department of State, includ- 
ing executive secretary and special assistant to Secretaries Rogers 
and Kissinger. He retired with the personal rank of Career Ambas- 
sador, the highest in the U.S. Foreign Service. Following his depar- 
ture from our Department of State, he became the Senior Vice 
President for International Relations at Boeing, a position from 
which he retired last year. And, Ambassador Pickering, we are 
honored to have you. 

Ambassador Pickering. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And if it is 
not a breach of protocol, let me, if I may, congratulate you on your 
assumption to the chairmanship. 

Chairman Lantos. Go ahead. I appreciate it. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS R. PICKERING, 

FORMER UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR POLITICAL AF- 
FAIRS 

Ambassador Pickering. And to congratulate the ranking minor- 
ity leader, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, on her important and responsible 
role. 

Let me begin by saying I am very pleased to join with Jim Wool- 
sey here on this panel. I am honored to have been asked to provide 
testimony this morning on what we can do to deal with Iran and 
the challenges which that country presents for our policy, both in 
the region and beyond. 

As requested, I will focus mainly on the political aspects of the 
issue and on a possible diplomatic solution, or solutions, as well as 
the attitudes of other states toward possible solutions. The key 
issue which you have all pointed out separating the United States 
and many other states from Iran is Iran’s nuclear program. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency Board of Governors has found 
Iran in violation of its obligations under the Nonproliferation Trea- 
ty. A number of other states have joined the United States in its 
serious concerns about Iran’s nuclear program over the fact that it 
may well be a project for developing nuclear weapons capability. 

I don’t intend to rehearse all of that information here this morn- 
ing, but as a result of having reviewed it, I begin with the pre- 
sumption that we should have a well-founded concern that Iran’s 
interest in nuclear development is for the purpose of acquiring 
weapons, despite their public professions to the contrary. 
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Iran’s internal politics which hear on this resemble a puzzle in- 
side a mystery wrapped in an enigma, a phrase which Winston 
Churchill famously used to describe the Soviet Union. Few, even 
among Iranians, I think, have clear, consistent insights; but how 
does this question of the opaqueness of Iran’s internal politics play 
out regarding the potential for a negotiation with the United 
States, a question which you and others have asked. An Iranian 
friend of mine once summarized the issue in the best way I have 
yet heard. When the United States has been ready to talk, Iran has 
not been and the opposite is also true. 

Right now it seems that the United States is not ready for talks. 
His conclusion is that Iran is. My approach is to try to find the 
right way to test that conclusion. 

There are, in addition to the nuclear question, a number of other 
issues to contend with from America’s perspective: Iran’s support 
for terrorists in the region; Iran’s opposition to Middle East peace; 
Iranian activities inside Iraq; Iran-Syrian cooperation on many of 
these issues; Iran’s mistreatment of its religious and other minori- 
ties, the human rights concern. 

Others in the region share these concerns with us about Iran’s 
power projection intentions with respect to the region. Iran, too, 
has raised concerns about American policies and activities, includ- 
ing U.S. public professions of support for regime change and a stat- 
ed interest of some in the United States to use force against Iran; 
the failure to reach a full and complete settlement in the pro- 
ceedings at the Hague on outstanding reciprocal financial claims 
and United States military activity against Iran, including a 
shootdown of an Iranian civil aircraft and attacks against Iranian 
oil platforms; in retaliation I might add, for Iranian mining and 
other activities in the Gulf in past years. 

As for most of these issues, there are a number of options, set- 
ting aside merely standing by while Iran develops a military nu- 
clear capability, something I believe we can all join in being 
against. I see two serious standout opportunities that offer pros- 
pects for change. One is the use of force. Such an action, or a block- 
ade, might be carried out by either the United States or Israel. 
Were we to do so, there would be important advantages and impor- 
tant reactions. 

First, many doubt that our intelligence is currently accurate 
enough to know with a high degree of certainty about all the poten- 
tial nuclear targets. As a result, military action short of a full-scale 
invasion, which has its own problems and which seems for the mo- 
ment to be beyond contemplation, could not be counted upon to be 
effective in halting a nuclear military program and particularly one 
being pursued clandestinely by Iran. Setbacks might be achieved; 
would they be worth the price? Many have pointed out the delete- 
rious consequences related to Iranian potential responses to such 
an attack which I think help to answer that question. That seems 
to make the risks markedly greater than the potential value of an 
attack than it might have in stopping or slowing down Iranian 
military nuclear programs. 

These risks include a public decision by Iran to undertake devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons in response to the attack; increased Ira- 
nian use of Iraqi Shia militias, insurgents and others to attack and 
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complicate our interests in Iraq; wholesale negative Islamic and 
Muslim reaction around the world against the United States and 
its citizens, and our interests in what might appear to them to be 
at least an unprovoked attack on Iran for carrying out activities 
which are now, in my view unfortunately, permitted by the Non- 
proliferation Treaty; retaliatory attacks by the use of Iran’s 
Hezbollah surrogates against Israel from South Lebanon and else- 
where as we have recently seen this summer; Iran stopping its own 
oil exports and seeking to interrupt Gulf oil exports by sea by 
blockading the Straits of Hormuz with missile, maritime and air 
attacks; increased support for terrorist attacks against the United 
States around the world; a serious negative reaction in the Iranian 
public, which, on the basis of a short visit, but also on many other 
reports, I found to be one of the most pro-American publics I have 
seen around the world. 

The other serious alternative to this is diplomacy. There is no 
certainty, of course, that diplomacy can make a major difference, 
but it is not yet clear to me at least that all possibilities in the area 
of diplomacy have been tried. The purpose of diplomacy is to amass 
the maximum amount of leverage at the same time it opens the 
largest number of mutually acceptable doors for Iran to walk 
through for a solution. 

As a former diplomat, despite the unlikely possibilities of the use 
of force alone in resolving the problem, I would be loath to give it 
up before it could be used to play a role as a quid pro quo in devel- 
oping through negotiations an acceptable solution to the nuclear 
question. Indeed, in my view it would be hard to see, given the 
high level of mistrust between the United States and Iran, how the 
issue of the use of force could be credibly removed from the table 
by the United States in any event short of a full diplomatic agree- 
ment. The Iranians I don’t believe would accept any such offer or 
proffer in advance of any particular full agreement as being a 
trustworthy proposition by the United States. 

So let me turn to what are the diplomatic possibilities. There are, 
for purposes of simplicity in presenting them to you, four possible 
bundles of diplomatic carrots and four bundles of sticks that could 
be employed to increase Iranian interest in successful negotiations. 
The central strategic purpose of such an effort is to face Iran with 
the starkest of choices. As outlined earlier this year in another 
hearing on Capitol Hill by my old friend and colleague. Ambas- 
sador Frank Wisner, Iran should be made to face the choice be- 
tween full and complete international isolation on one hand and a 
nuclear program without enrichment and reprocessing but which, 
through international cooperation, fully and continuously meets all 
of Iran’s express needs for civil nuclear power without weapons de- 
velopment on the other. 

Many potential tactical combinations exist on how to hold these 
kinds of talks, and I won’t get into those in detail. 

Several new departures in American foreign policy would be re- 
quired: Important compromises, including a United States willing- 
ness at the end of the day to give up the use of force and regime 
change against Iraq in return for a fully acceptable Iranian civil 
nuclear program. That is, to use carrots and sticks in a diplomatic 
process. 
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Secondly, a willingness on the part of the United States to en- 
gage the international community, and particularly the other Five 
Permanent Members of the U.N. Security Council, early and often 
in this process to assure that the maximum amount of pressure 
and reward are introduced into the diplomatic scenario, and, in a 
sense, that an Iran without nuclear weapons has a future, indeed 
in my view, potentially an important role to play in the region and 
indeed in the world heyond. 

So what are these carrots and sticks? The first bundle of carrots, 
if I could call it that, relates to the most important issue, the Ira- 
nian nuclear program. An approach here in my view should be 
based on a willingness on the part of the world community to give 
broad support to a full civil nuclear program in Iran except for en- 
richment and reprocessing. This is, in effect, an approach that pro- 
vides Iran with all that it needs, without everything it currently 
says it wants or must have. 

It would be important here to have an answer for Iran’s express 
concerns that if it doesn’t independently possess enrichment, it will 
not be able to ensure full continuous use of civil nuclear power. The 
answer is through new international efforts to assure that not only 
Iran but all other states which need low enriched uranium fuel for 
civil nuclear reactors will have continuous, uninterrupted access to 
such fuel under international, and, as a last resort. United Nations 
IAEA auspices, as long as they maintain their nonproliferation ob- 
ligations. Such an approach would be built on internationalizing 
the Russian insistence that Russia should provide the fuel and take 
away the spent fuel for the reactor which it is building in Iran at 
Bushehr. The new international regime would eventually be used 
by all states to acquire nuclear fuel for producing civil nuclear 
power. It would thus close the loophole in the Nonproliferation 
Treaty which allows for the acquisition of enrichment and reproc- 
essing technology as part of the civil nuclear fuel cycle, tech- 
nologies which we all know have serious potential in allowing 
states to develop nuclear weapons. 

The Five Permanent Members of the Security Council should 
play a key role in the creation of this regime. They might also be- 
come the principal producers and vendors of fuel for civil purposes. 
To assure competitive pricing, a minimum of at least two, and 
hopefully more, ought to be part of this program. A permanent fa- 
cility for the storage of spent fuel from all sources should be set up 
on the territory of one of these states and arrangements made to 
facilitate the transportation and long-term storage of spent fuel 
with the cooperation of the IAEA. Russia in the past has indicated 
an interest in undertaking such an activity, and this might be an 
added inducement for more cooperation. 

As an added assurance of permanence of supply, the IAEA might 
well also become the vendor of last resort. The enriching states 
should assure that the IAEA has access to a significant supply of 
fuel, perhaps stored in a neutral state, where the only criteria exer- 
cised by the IAEA for continued supply would be full compliance 
by the recipient with its nonproliferation obligations. 

Accompanying such a regime should be instituted under the 
IAEA a new improved inspection system. This system ought to be 
based on that recommended for Iraq in the United Nations Seen- 
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rity Council Resolution 1441. An inspection system which provides 
for wide and immediate access is needed to assure all programs in 
a nonnuclear country receiving nuclear fuel are peaceful and that 
no non-peaceful programs are present. 

As an extraordinary measure further to assure Iraq and others 
of the certainty of the operation of such a regime, it might he use- 
ful to place up to 5 years’ worth of civil reactor fuel under IAEA 
control inside Iran on a continuous basis. Were there to be any fail- 
ure to provide new fuel to Iran when needed for civil purposes, ex- 
cept for reason of a finding by the IAEA of a violation by Iran of 
its nonproliferation obligations, this might open the door to Iran 
proceeding with enrichment on its own. This is a calculated but, in 
my view, important risk for us to take. 

I would also suggest that over a period of time, say 10 years, 
with Iranian full compliance with its NPT obligations and any sub- 
sequent arrangements including inspection, Iran too might become 
a participant in the international fuel regime, with the possibility 
of enrichment, but under full international supervision, taking 
place on its territory. In return, I hope that the U.S. would be will- 
ing in respect of such an arrangement to set aside the use of force 
and regime change as part of U.S. policy. But I would set aside 
these two aspects of U.S. policy only if and when a fully acceptable 
nuclear agreement had been reached. 

The second major carrot concerns United States-Iranian bilateral 
relations. The purpose here would be to put on the table at the out- 
set a willingness on the part of the United States to open direct 
talks with Iran on all outstanding issues as long as Iran was will- 
ing to do the same on the same basis. There would be no pre- 
conditions for either side, or, more specifically, no other pre- 
conditions than that everything would be on the table. 

However, it would be the first item of business in such talks to 
deal with ongoing enrichment activities by Iran. The suggestion 
has been made by some that the United States and other sanctions 
on Iran as well as all Iranian enrichment activity, could be frozen 
for a period of time as the first item on the agenda of the talks and 
to facilitate further discussions toward agreement in the talks. The 
central purpose of the United States-Iran bilateral activities would 
be to resolve the outstanding issues of bilateral concerns between 
the two states and to work toward the resumption of full diplo- 
matic relations, including the eventual opening of Embassies and 
exchange of ambassadors, probably carried out over time and in 
steps and stages. 

The third aspect would involve regional security and efforts to 
improve stability and security in that region. The first issue, in my 
view, which ought to be addressed by the regional states, including 
Iran’s neighbors and probably the permanent five members of the 
Security Council, should be the issue of nuclear guarantees. Here, 
a major step might well be an offer of guarantees for all nonnuclear 
states in the region against nuclear threats or blackmail from any 
source offered by the five nuclear powers recognized under the 
NPT. This would supplement the guarantees already available to 
such states under Protocols to the Nonproliferation Treaty against 
aggression. It would also be the kind of step that would be worth- 
while taking even in the event of a failure to curb Iranian nuclear 
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military ambitions by reassuring the regional states of future pro- 
tection against Iranian pressures and actions against them backed 
up by Iran’s possession of nuclear weapons. 

The second step might involve the formation of a regional secu- 
rity coalition or organization whose purposes would include the set- 
tlement of outstanding disputes, especially border differences, as 
well as the adoption of security measures or steps in the areas of 
arms control or disarmament. 

The fourth bundle of carrots could well be determined the “anti- 
sanctions” basket. This might include, as the talks make real 
progress and only if they do, the removal of sanctions or other limi- 
tations being imposed on Iran currently, as an encouragement to 
further progress. One such step could involve the eventual opening 
up the region to the possibility of oil swaps in the Caspian Basin. 
Oil from the Caspian Basin might be delivered to Iran for its do- 
mestic use in northern Iran against the delivery of a similar 
amount of oil for international trade at Iranian Gulf ports. And 
other steps could include, as incentives for further negotiating proc- 
ess, the loosening of restrictions imposed by the United States on 
the investment in the development of oil and gas in Iran. But as 
I say, only if, as, and when progress in the negotiations would be 
made. 

Now, what about the other important part of this diplomacy: The 
critical question of pressures and sticks? If talks can make progress 
without them, there might be no need of these. But as we have 
seen, that seems highly unlikely. To be realistic, there would have 
to be advance agreement on a four-stage series of sanctions, in my 
view, among the Five Permanent Members of the U.N. Security 
Council. This would be in consideration of the willingness of the 
United States and others to go ahead with the full program of car- 
rots that I have described. 

Putting the carrots on the tables without the sticks means under- 
taking negotiations where there are no consequences for Iran for 
intransigence and where intransigence could be well used to stall 
for time, as a number of you have pointed out, for Iran to achieve 
a military nuclear capability. These sanctions might well be spaced 
some 6 to 9 months apart in the Security Council and involve an 
escalating series of steps. This timing fits with current publicly ex- 
pressed expectations by a number of key governments that Iran is 
not likely to achieve a military nuclear capability before 2009. 
While the full content of each step would have to be worked out 
in the Security Council, prior agreement among the P5 to include 
four categories of sanctions is critical. 

The simple outline of these sanctions would be the following. 

The first stage would be something along the lines of U.N. Coun- 
cil Resolution 1737 which has already been passed. Weak, and, in 
my view not nearly as effective as we will eventually have to have, 
it begins the process with some smart sanctions and some efforts 
to bring home to Iran that there is more to come. This might be 
complemented as well by bilateral steps, including a number that 
had been mentioned dealing with Iran’s continued capability to 
deal with financial transactions internationally. 
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The second step would be the adoption by the world community 
of international sanctions roughly equivalent to what the U.S. now 
has in place bilaterally. 

Step three would be a cutoff of all trade with Iran, except for oil 
and gas, and with a provision for access for Iran to a continued 
supply of food and medicine for its people. 

Step four would include a cutoff of oil and gas trade. The time 
phasing would allow both a reasonable period for Iran to con- 
template its failure to make progress on far-reaching proposals on 
the one hand and permit the international community the time 
necessary to take these steps to adjust to the loss of Iran’s oil and 
gas exports in particular on the other. Such adjustments would 
have to involve undertaking a full series of measures by the world 
community with serious international cooperation and determina- 
tion — from the improvement of efficiency standards to the develop- 
ment and production of additional oil and gas resources around the 
world, to the need to substitute, as well as the need to draw on 
stocks and reserves to meet immediate requirements. 

I have discussed a number of the problems with this proposal. 
Some of them include the question of would the Russians and the 
Chinese seriously join in. I don’t know, but it is possible. They say 
they share concerns about Iran’s nuclear program, and they re- 
main — at least they say they are committed advocates of the use 
of diplomacy. We would not be bound to continue with the broad, 
far-reaching, and generous diplomatic offer I have described if they 
were not bound to continue with the full program of sanctions. Also 
we should remain open to any other ideas they have to propose dip- 
lomatically. So far they have had none to offer. 

But the decision not to go ahead would then become theirs to 
take, and they would be responsible for and would have to bear a 
significant share of the burden of Iran’s movement to nuclear 
weapons, something they seem to want to avoid at present. They 
would have to contemplate seriously the fact that their unwilling- 
ness to work with us might then compel the use of force, including 
blockade, however, uncertain the effect of that might be. 

For China such a step could result in significant worldwide scar- 
city in petroleum and much higher prices, something it is urgently 
seeking to avoid through its oil investment in Iran and elsewhere 
around the world. 

For Russia, a nuclear Iran under heavy external pressure could 
well become an additional center of Islamic fundamentalism, one 
with which Russia, with its millions of Muslim citizens and the on- 
going conflict against Islamic fundamentalists in Chechnya, would 
have to contend in its own domestic policies and activities for the 
long-term future. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think a few conclusions about what 
principles in general might guide the diplomatic dialogue are in 
order. 

Iran would be interested in an understanding with the United 
States which it regards as its principal threat. Engagement will 
have to be put in place first from the top down. Even though it is 
conducted through emissaries, all issues will have to be on the 
table, and that will need eventually to include regime change in re- 
turn for an acceptable nuclear program. Iran’s domestic order is 
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not our top priority. If we can agree to engage, then we can find 
the right diplomatic forum or fora to carry out that engagement, 
and successful diplomacy is based on the concept of reciprocity and 
we will need to apply that in dealing with Iran. 

Diplomacy itself is never a magic answer. It involves tough work 
and a serious and deep commitment, but as we have found out 
from some of our more recent experiences when we have forgotten 
diplomacy and turned to force for a single magic bullet solution, 
this approach might be close to Winston Churchill’s famous de- 
scription of democracy, the least worst of all other alternatives. 

Thank you and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pickering follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Thomas R. Pickering, former Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs 


Mr. Chairman: 

I am honored to have been asked to provide testimony this morning on what we 
can do to deal with Iran and the challenges which that country presents for US pol- 
icy, both in the region and beyond. 

As requested, I will focus mainly on the political aspects of the issue and on pos- 
sible diplomatic solutions as well as on the attitudes of other states toward possible 
solutions. 

The key issue separating the United States and many other states from Iran is 
Iran’s nuclear program. ^ 

The International Atomic Energy Agency Board of Governors has found Iran in 
violation of its obligations under the Non-Proliferation Treaty. A number of states 
have joined the United States in its serious concerns about Iran’s nuclear program 
and over the fact that it my well be a project for developing a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility. It has also been discussed at some length in published articles.^ I do not in- 
tend to rehearse all of that information here this morning, but as a result of having 
reviewed it, I begin with a presumption that we should have a well-founded concern 
that Iranian interest in nuclear development is for the purpose of acquiring weapons 
despite their public professions to the contrary. It has perhaps been best summed 
up in the conclusions of the International Atomic Energy Agency’s (IAEA) Board of 
Governors in its Resolution on Iran of 24 September 2005, when it determined that: 

“. . . the history of concealment of Iran’s nuclear activities . . . the nature of 
these activities, issues brought to light in the course of the Agency’s verification 
of declarations . . . and the resulting absence of confidence that Iran’s nuclear 
programme is exclusively for peaceful purposes have given rise to questions that 
are within the competence of the Security Council . . .” ® 

Iran is a large and significant country with at least a 2600 year history of Persian 
nationalism. Recent history, with the overthrow of the Shah and the 8-year war 
with Iraq in the 1980s, has reinforced that sense of nationalism. While there are 
significant minorities present in Iran, its long and salient history in the region, the 
binding character of its national language — Farsi, and its general adherence to 
Shi’ia practices in its observance of Islam have provided a special force pulling the 
country and its people together .The overthrow of Prime Minister Mossadegh in the 
1950s, as well as its deep differences with the United States in other areas, have 
all shaped the almost 30-year long estrangement from the US. 

There have been a few exceptions, notably in the US-Iranian cooperation in meet- 
ings of the UN Secretary General-sponsored 6+2 Group on Afghanistan in the late 
1990s and in the Bonn meetings in 2002 which followed the overthrow of the 
Taliban to put together the new Afghan Government. 

Iran’s internal politics resemble a puzzle inside a mystery wrapped in an enig- 
ma — a phrase which Winston Churchill famously used to describe the Soviet Union. 
Few, even among Iranians, have clear, consistent insights. What does seem clear is 


^At the outset, I should make clear that the views expressed in this testimony are my own 
and not those of any organization with which I am or may have been associated 
2 One of the best discussions is in Mark Fitzpatrick, ‘Assessing Iran’s Nuclear Programme’; 
SURVIVAL, vol. 40, no. 3, Autumn 2006. Fitzpatrick is a former US Foreign Service officer who 
served as Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Nonproliferation and Export Controls. 

^lAEA Board of Governors — Resolution adopted on 24 September 2005 as quoted in 
Fitzpatrick, p.l4. 
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that critical decisions are still reserved for the Supreme Leader, Ayatollah 
Khamenei, who consults before making at least the most important of them with 
both clerical and non-clerical leaders and advisors. President Ahmedinejad, whose 
official position is more circumscribed than his title implies and whose election and 
now widely infamous public remarks have begun to build a broader constituency in 
the wider Muslim world, represents a conservative and perhaps more correctly ‘radi- 
cally reactionary’ point of view. He has seemingly lost some ground in recent elec- 
tions. Reformers under Khatemi and beyond have also been on a roller coaster 
course of influence inside Iran. We would do well to pay close attention to daily 
swings in fortunes as reflected in speeches and statements, but take much of it with 
a grain of salt. And for all that, few if any in the West, and perhaps too, only a 
few in the region have gotten to understand clearly and consistently the ever unfold- 
ing politics of Iran. There are serious differences of opinion inside Iran, and there 
certainly exist in Iran more convoluted and complex groups dedicated to one or a 
number of points of view, sometimes with influence, sometimes not. If it is Iranian 
policy to keep us all guessing and more about Iran’s internal politics, they have suc- 
ceeded beyond their wildest expectations. 

How does this question of the opaqueness of Iran’s internal politics play out re- 
garding the potential for a negotiation with the US? An Iranian friend once summa- 
rized the issue in the best way I have yet heard. “When the US has been ready to 
talk, Iran has not been. And the opposite has also been true.” Right now, he says, 
“it seems that the US is not ready for talks, but Iran is”. My approach below is to 
try to find the right way to test that conclusion. 

There are, in addition to the nuclear question, a number of other issues to be con- 
tended with from the perspective of the US — Iran’s support for terrorist groups in 
the region; Iran’s opposition to the Middle East peace process over the years; Ira- 
nian activities in Iraq; Iranian-Syrian cooperation on some of these activities; and 
Iranian mistreatment of its religious and other minorities. Others in the region 
share concerns with us about Iran’s power projection intentions with regard to the 
Middle East and beyond. 

Iran too has raised concerns about US policies and activities, including US public 
professions of support for regime change in Iran and the stated interest of some in 
the US to use force against Iran; the failure to reach a full and complete settlement 
in the proceedings at The Hague on outstanding, reciprocal financial claims; and US 
military activity against Iran, including the US shoot-down of an Iranian civil air- 
craft, and attacks against Iranian oil platforms in retaliation for Iranian mining and 
other activities in the Gulf in past years. 

The principal concern remains what can be done to resolve these issues — both 
those just noted and pre-eminently the nuclear question? 

As with most issues there are a number of options. Setting aside merely standing 
by while Iran develops a military nuclear capability, only two seriously stand out 
as offering any prospects for change. 

One is the use of force. 

Such an action, or a blockade, might be carried out by Israel, the US or both, al- 
though at present each has denied such intent. Were Israel to carry out an attack 
with only its own forces — air, ground or sea — involved, the US would surely also be 
held responsible by most around the world. Were the US to act alone, Israel would 
also suffer from a possible direct Iranian riposte and the expected large Muslim 
backlash in the region and beyond. 

Many doubt that our intelligence is currently accurate enough to know with a 
high degree of certainty about all the potential nuclear targets. As a result, military 
action, short of a full scale invasion, which has its own problems and which seems 
for the moment to be beyond contemplation, could not be counted upon to be effec- 
tive in halting a military nuclear program — and particularly one being pursued 
clandestinely by Iran. Set backs might be achieved, but would they be worth the 
price? 

Many have pointed out a series of deleterious consequences related to Iranian po- 
tential responses to such an attack. They seem to makes the risks markedly greater 
than any potential value such an attack might have in stopping or slowing down 
an Iranian military nuclear program. These include: a public decision by Iran to un- 
dertake the development of nuclear weapons in response to the attack; increased 
Iranian use of Iraqi Shi’ia — militias, insurgents and others — to attack and com- 
plicate US interests in Iraq; wholesale negative Muslim reaction around the world 
against the US and its citizens and interests to what might appear to be an 
unprovoked attack on Iran for carrying on activities now permitted by the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT); retaliatory attacks via Iran’s Hezbullah surrogates against 
Israel from South Lebanon and elsewhere; Iran’s stopping its own oil exports and 
seeking to interrupt Gulf oil exports by sea by blockading the Straits of Hormuz 
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with anti-ship missile, maritime and air attacks; and increased support for terrorist 
attacks against the US around the world — to name some. 

The other serious alternative is diplomacy. 

There is no certainty of course that diplomacy can make a major difference, but 
it is not yet clear that all possibilities in the area of diplomacy have been tried. The 
purpose of diplomacy is to amass the maximum amount of leverage at the same 
time it opens the largest number of mutually acceptable doors for Iran to walk 
through to a solution. 

As a former diplomat, despite the unlikely possibility of the use of force alone in 
resolving the problem, I would be loath to give it up before it could be used to play 
a role as a quid pro quo in developing through negotiations an acceptable solution 
to the nuclear question. There is little leverage left to be used in resolving this issue 
and it would be important not gratuitously to abandon what leverage does now 
exist, including the potential use of military force. 

Indeed, it would be hard to see, given the high level of mistrust between the US 
and Iran, how this issue could be credibly removed unilaterally from the table by 
the US in any event, short of a full diplomatic agreement on all aspects of the out- 
standing issues. It is unlikely in my view that Iran would believe and accept any 
such proffer, in advance of a full agreement, as being trustworthy. 

What are the diplomatic possibilities? 

There are, for purposes of simplicity in presenting them, four possible bundles of 
diplomatic carrots and four bunches of sticks that could be deployed to increase Ira- 
nian interest in a successful negotiation. My purpose today is to outline the possi- 
bilities. 

The central strategic purpose of the effort is to face Iran with starkest of choices — 
one outlined earlier this year in another hearing at the Capitol by my old friend 
and colleague. Ambassador Frank Wisner. Iran should be made to face the choice 
between full and complete international isolation on one hand and a nuclear pro- 
gram, without enrichment and reprocessing, but which through international co- 
operation fully and continuously meets all of Iran’s expressed needs for civil nuclear 
power, on the other. 

Indeed, diplomacy should also include activities that both go beyond the nuclear 
issue and look toward the resolution of other outstanding problems between the US 
and Iran in the bilateral arena, improved regional security in the Gulf, and the re- 
moval of existing sanctions. These should be seen as methods to reassure Iran about 
its security and to bring Iran into the international community on a basis where 
its important role in the region and beyond can be realized on a cooperative, secure 
and peaceful basis. Such efforts beyond the nuclear can also provide additional le- 
verage and bargaining room with Iran including on the nuclear issues. Finally, 
being able to put on the table all the possible elements for a broad solution should 
encourage those among the Permanent Five Members of the Security Council who 
are reluctant to support broad sanctions against Iran that they can confidently sup- 
port such sanctions when deployed strategically to assist in working out this kind 
of ‘grand bargain’. 

Many potential tactical combinations on ways to hold talks are possible. Some, on 
the nuclear issue for instance, might well be multilateral, involving the US, the 
three EU states already involved — France, Germany and the United Kingdom — with 
the possible addition of Russia and China. US-Iranian bilateral discussions will be 
necessary as discussed below. Regional discussions involving Iran’s neighbors, with 
perhaps the participation of others, will also be necessary 

Several new departures in US policy will be required — important compromises — 
including a willingness to give up the use of force and regime change against Iran 
in return for a fully acceptable Iranian civil nuclear program i.e. — to use carrots and 
sticks in a diplomatic process; a willingness on the part of the United States to en- 
gage the international community and particularly the Five Permanent Members of 
the UN Security Council early and often in this process to assure that the maximum 
amount of pressure and reward are introduced into the diplomatic scenario; and a 
sense that an Iran without nuclear weapons has a future, important role to play 
in the region and indeed in the world beyond . 

What are the carrots and the sticks? 

The first bundle of carrots relates to the most important issue — the Iranian nu- 
clear program. An approach here should be based on a willingness on the part of 
the world community to give broad support to a full civil nuclear program in Iran 
except for enrichment and reprocessing. This is in effect an approach that provides 
Iran with all that it needs, but not everything it currently says it wants. 

It will be important here to have an answer for Iran’s concern that if it does not 
independently possess enrichment it will not be able to assure full, continuous use 
of civil nuclear power. The answer is through a new international effort to assure 
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that not only Iran, but all other states which need low-enriched uranium for civil 
nuclear reactors, will have continuous, uninterrupted access to such fuel under 
international, and as a last resort United Nations (IAEA), auspices as long as they 
maintain their non-proliferation obligations. 

Such an approach should be built on internationalizing the Russian insistence 
that Russia should provide the fuel and take away the spent fuel for the reactor 
it is building for Iran at Bushehr. The new international regime would eventually 
be used by all states to acquire fuel for producing civil nuclear power. It would thus 
close the loophole in the Non-Proliferation Treaty which allows for the acquisition 
of enrichment and reprocessing technology as part of the civil nuclear fuel cycle. 

The Five Permanent Members of the UN Security Council ought to play a key role 
in the creation of the regime. They also might well become the principal producers 
and vendors of fuel. To assure competitive pricing, at a minimum at least two of 
them, and hopefully more, should be part of the program. 

A permanent facility for the storage of spent fuel from all sources should be set 
up on the territory of one of these states and arrangements made to facilitate its 
transportation and long term storage with the cooperation of the IAEA. Russia in 
the past has indicated an interest in undertaking such an activity. 

As an added assurance of permanence of supply, the IAEA might well also become 
the vendor of last resort. The enriching states should assure that the IAEA has ac- 
cess to a significant supply of fuel, perhaps stored in a neutral state, and where the 
only criterion exercised by the IAEA for continued supply would be full compliance 
by the recipient with its non-proliferation obligations. 

Accompanying such a regime there should be instituted under the IAEA a new 
and improved inspection system. This system should be based on that recommended 
for Iraq in United Nations Security Council (UNSC) Resolution 1441. An inspection 
system which provides for wide and immediate access is needed to assure that all 
programs in a non-nuclear country receiving civil nuclear fuel are peaceful and that 
no non-peaceful programs are present. 

As an extraordinary measure further to assure Iran and others of the certainty 
of the operation of such a regime, it might be useful to place up to five-years worth 
of civil reactor fuel under IAEA control in Iran on a continuous basis. Were there 
to be any failure to provide new fuel to Iran when needed for civil purposes, except 
for reason of a finding by the IAEA of a violation by Iran of its non-proliferation 
obligations, this would open the door to Iran proceeding with enrichment on its own. 

I would also suggest that over a period of time — say 10 years — with Iranian full 
compliance with its NPT obligations and with any subsequent agreements including 
especially those for inspection and verification, Iran too might become a participant 
in the International Fuel Regime with the possibility of enrichment under full inter- 
national supervision taking place on its territory. 

At the end of the day, if we are faced with the stark choice of permitting some 
level of enrichment to take place inside Iran under full international supervision 
and the concurrent continuation of full cooperation by Iran with broad inspection 
by the IAEA on one hand, and the loss of inspection access because of our opposition 
to any enrichment activity on the other, I would prefer the former approach. 

In return, I would hope the US would be willing, in respect of such an agreement, 
to set aside the use of force and regime change as part of US policy toward Iran. 
But I would set aside these two aspects of US policy only if and when an acceptable 
nuclear agreement had been reached with Iran. 

The second major carrot concerns US-Iranian bilateral relations. The purpose here 
would be to put on the table, at the outset of discussions, a willingness on the part 
of the US to open direct talks with Iran on all outstanding issues as long as Iran 
was willing to do the same, on the same basis. There would be no preconditions for 
either side. However, it would be the first item of business to deal with on-going 
enrichment activities in Iran. One suggestion has been that some US and other 
sanctions on Iran as well as all Iranian enrichment activity would be frozen for a 
fixed period of time as the first item on the agenda of talks with Iran to facilitate 
the discussions. 

The central purpose of this US-Iran bilateral basket of activities would be to re- 
solve the many outstanding issues of bilateral concern between the two states and 
to work toward the resumption of full diplomatic relations, including the opening 
of Embassies and the exchange of Ambassadors, probably over time and in steps 
and stages. 

The tactical question of which issues to resolve when and on what basis would 
have to be left for the talks themselves. However, the proposition I make here is 
based on the view that progress in this area could assist in making progress in 
other areas. As a result the discussions and timing of the introduction of various 
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proposals should be viewed carefully from the US side in ways that will encourage 
progress elsewhere, especially in the nuclear arena. 

The third basket would involve regional security and efforts to improve stability 
and security in the region. 

The first issue to be addressed by the regional states, including Iran’s neighbors, 
and the Permanent Five Members of the UN Security Council, should be nuclear 
guarantees. 

Here a major step might well be an offer of guarantees for all the non-nuclear 
states in the region against nuclear threats or blackmail from any source by the five 
nuclear powers so recognized under the NPT. This would supplement the guaran- 
tees already available to such states under Protocols to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
against nuclear attack. It would also be the kind of step that would be worthwhile 
taking even in the event of a failure to curb Iranian military nuclear ambitions — 
reassuring the regional states of future protection against Iranian pressures or ac- 
tions against them backed up by Iran’s possession of nuclear weapons. 

A second step might involve the formation of a regional security coalition or orga- 
nization whose purposes would include the settlement of outstanding disputes, espe- 
cially border differences, as well as the adoption of security measures or steps in 
the area of arms control and disarmament. These latter could include limitations 
of forces, better direct communication or ‘hot lines’, the mutual observance of mili- 
tary maneuvers and similar measures along the lines developed in East West agree- 
ments during the Cold War. 

The fourth bundle of carrots or basket of steps could well be termed an “anti-sanc- 
tions” basket. This might include, as the talks make real progress, the removal of 
sanctions and other limitations now imposed on Iran as an encouragement to fur- 
ther progress. One such step could involve the opening up of the region to the possi- 
bility of Caspian Sea oil swaps. Oil from the Caspian Basin might be delivered to 
Iran for its domestic use in northern Iran against the delivery of a similar amount 
of oil for international trade at Iranian Gulf ports. Other steps could include, as in- 
centives to further negotiating progress, the loosening of restrictions imposed by the 
United States on investment in the development of oil and gas in Iran. 

What about pressures and sticks? 

If talks can make progress without them, there might be no need of these. Until 
there is full agreement on the nuclear question, as noted above, the use of force/ 
regime change issues would not be put to rest. 

However, to be realistic, there would need to be advanced agreement on a four- 
stage series of sanctions among the Five Permanent Members (P-5) of the UN Secu- 
rity Council in consideration of the willingness of the US and others to go ahead 
with the full program of carrots. Putting the carrots on the table without the sticks 
means undertaking negotiations where there are no consequences for Iran of intran- 
sigence and where intransigence could well be used to stall for time to achieve a 
military nuclear capability. These sanctions might be spaced some 6-9 months apart 
in the Security Council and involve an escalating series of steps. (This timing fits 
with the current publicly expressed expectations by key governments that Iran is 
not likely to achieve a weapons capability before 2009). 

While the full content of each such step would need to be worked out in detail 
by the Council, the prior agreement among the P-6 might include four general cat- 
egories of sanctions. Again, these sanctions would not be imposed unless it was clear 
that real progress was not being made in the negotiations toward agreement on the 
carrots. 

The ideal way to do this would of course be to set out such a program in advance 
in a Resolution of the UN Security Council with dates certain for the imposition of 
each stage of the sanctions fully incorporated. Separate, subsequent Resolutions by 
the Council might delay or defer imposition if real progress was being made. This 
seems unlikely of achievement in the present Council. What is certain, however, is 
that an agreement among the P-5 on the outlines of a positive program for Iranian 
civil nuclear power as well as on a program of sanctions, would seem to be the min- 
imum necessary to start down this road. 

The first stage would be something along the lines of what has already been 
passed — some smart sanctions and some efforts to bring home to Iran that there 
was more to come. 

The simple outline of succeeding steps would be: 

• Step two, international sanctions roughly equivalent to what the US has cur- 
rently in place bilaterally; 

• Step three, a cut-off of all trade with Iran except for oil and petroleum and 
with provisions for access to a continued supply of food and medicine for the 
people of Iran; 
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• Step four would include a cut-off of oil and gas trade. The time phasing 
should allow hoth a reasonable period for Iran to contemplate its failure to 
make progress on far- reaching proposals on the one hand and permit the 
international community the time necessary to take steps to adjust to the loss 
of Iran’s oil and gas exports in particular on the other. Such adjustments 
would have to involve the undertaking of a full series of measures by the 
world community — from the improvement in efficiency standards to the devel- 
opment and production of additional oil and gas resources around the world 
to the need to draw on stocks and reserves to meet immediate requirements. 

All of this may leave a number of questions outstanding. 

Let me address some of those questions. 

First, how can we be certain this approach will work? 

• We cannot. But the alternative, the use of force, is so deficient in promise, 
that it would seem best to try diplomacy first and while there is still time. 

What are the downsides of this proposal? 

There are some. They include: 

• The fact that there is now a new requirement — to think differently, and some- 
what more out of the box about these issues than heretofore. 

• A need to be willing to put all of the pieces noted on the table for negotiation; 

• A willingness to consider critical but useful compromises on some issues. 

• A willingness on the part of the Permanent Five Members (P-5) of the UN 
Security Council to consider from the beginning to support a full package — 
carrots and sticks complete. 

• The fact that there may well be in these ideas a very large number of com- 
plicated, inter-related issues to be resolved over a period of time in complex 
negotiating formats — that there are “too many moving parts” is the expres- 
sion sometimes used in diplomacy. But many of these issues can also be ag- 
gregated and used positively to achieve agreement in different ways and that 
may be an advantage rather than a drawback, since it provides more flexi- 
bility for acceptable trade-offs in negotiations. 

The Russians and the Chinese won’t join. 

• This is possible — although they too say they share the concerns about Iran’s 
nuclear program and advocate the use of diplomacy. We would not be bound 
to continue with such a broad, far reaching and generous diplomatic offer to 
Iran if they were not bound to continue, as needed, with a full program of 
sanctions. Also, we should remain open to any other ideas they may wish to 
propose to help resolve the issue diplomatically. So far they have had none 
to offer. 

• But the decision not to go ahead would then become theirs to take and they 
would be responsible for and would have to bear a significant share of the 
burden of Iran’s movement to nuclear weapons. They would thus have to con- 
template seriously the fact that their unwillingness to work with us might 
then compel the use of force, including a blockade, however uncertain the ef- 
fect of that might be. 

• For China that step could well result in significant world-wide oil scarcity and 
much higher prices, something it is urgently seeking to avoid through oil in- 
vestment in Iran and elsewhere around the world. 

• For Russia a nuclear Iran, under very heavy external pressure, could well be- 
come an additional center of Islamic fundamentalism, one with which Russia, 
with its millions of Muslim citizens and the on-going conflict against Islamic 
fundamentalists in Chechnya, would have to contend in its own domestic pol- 
icy and activities for the long term future. 

Some may say we have already tried to do this, but because Iran has refused, we 
have failed. 

• It is true that some elements of this approach have been tried, but apparently 
not all — and not in combination with an agreement among the P-5 on both 
carrots and sticks. It is also true that we have not opened the door to US- 
Iranian bilateral talks without pre-conditions, nor have we moved to incor- 
porate a full range of carrots and sticks in all four baskets into a general stra- 
tegic approach. 

While the chances are far from assured, we of course will never know the answer 
if we don’t try. This is one of those major issues on which US leadership will be 
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critical. We still maintain a major lead in military and economic power around the 
world. Others still continue to look to us to exercise that leadership. Diplomatic ef- 
forts along these lines are a reasonable and rational answer to that hope on their 
part. In some areas we have clearly recently experienced a diminished capability to 
lead. That makes it even more important, that on an issue this significant, we look 
carefully at what that leadership requires and resolve to do what we can to succeed. 
While alone efforts here will not restore that diminished capability on their own, 
success here can help. Secretary Rice has helped to open the door wider to diplo- 
macy in recent years and with Iran and it is hoped these suggestions will com- 
plement that effort. Finally, we should be cautious about doing further harm, some- 
thing taken into account in crafting these ideas. 

We should understand that we cannot do this alone. Our diplomacy, as I have 
noted, must help bring along others. These include principally Iran in the long run, 
and in the near and medium term, the Five Permanent Members as well as the 
other members of the United Nations Security Council and the key regional states 
including Iran’s neighbors. This in not an easy or short term task, but on the basis 
of our past experience and given our high interest in resolving the problem, also it 
is not an impossibility. 

A few final conclusions about principles might guide a diplomatic dialogue? 

Iran will be interested in an understanding with the US which it regards as its 
principal threat. Engagement will have to be put in place from the top down even 
though it is conducted through emissaries. All issues will have to be on the table, 
and that will need to include regime change and an acceptable nuclear program. 
Iran’s domestic order is not our top priority. If we can agree to engage, we can find 
the right forum. Successful diplomacy is based on the concept of reciprocity and we 
will need to apply that in dealing with Iran. 

Diplomacy is not a magic answer. It involves tough work and a serious and deep 
commitment. But as we have found out from some of our more recent experiences 
when we have forgotten diplomacy and turned to force for a magic-bullet solution, 
this approach might be close to Winston Churchill’s famous description of democ- 
racy — ‘the least worst of all other alternatives.’ 

I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Lantos. Ambassador Pickering, I know I speak for 
every member of this panel in expressing a deep appreciation. I 
look forward to reading again your statement tonight. There is an 
enormous amount of very significant material that you have given 
us, and we are most grateful to you. 

Ambassador Pickering. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. I am delighted to call on our second very dis- 
tinguished public servant. Director Woolsey had a remarkable ca- 
reer in the service of the United States. He is former director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency; he is a former Under Secretary of 
the Navy, general counsel to the U.S. Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, among many other positions. In fact, Mr. Woolsey held 
Presidential appointments in two Republican and two Democratic 
administrations. For the past 5 years he has been a vice president 
at Booz Allen Hamilton where he works with the firm’s global resil- 
ience clients. We are deeply grateful for your joining us. Director 
Woolsey, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE R. JAMES WOOLSEY, JR., 
FORMER DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If it is acceptable, I 
will enter my statement into the record and speak informally from 
it in talking points. 

Chairman Lantos. Without objection. 

Mr. Woolsey. And let me echo my friend Tom Pickering, and 
echoing of Congressman Ackerman’s and others’ eloquent state- 
ments about you and the ranking member. Congratulations. 
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In a sense, Mr. Chairman, the Iran crisis that is included in the 
title of these hearings now enters at least its 28th year, and one 
may even say in a sense it does go back to 1953. There has periodi- 
cally been enthusiasm about the possibility of moderates running 
things within the Iranian system. And for a much longer time than 
I think that was justified, that attitude prevailed in much of Amer- 
ican public opinion and government opinion about President 
Khatami. In fact, about a year after he was elected — and he was 
elected only after dozens of real Iranian reformers were excluded 
by the ruling Mullahs from the electoral system — there was a ter- 
rible crackdown in the spring of 1998 on dissidents, newspaper edi- 
tors, students and the like. Many were imprisoned and killed. And 
as far as I am concerned, Mr. Khatami was never an effective mod- 
erate or reformer. 

Today, the sort of false mantle of moderate has passed from Mr. 
Khatami to Mr. Rafsanjani. I think if one made some loose analo- 
gies to the Cold War, one might say that whereas Mr. Khatami 
might be compared to Prime Minister Kosygin in the Soviet Union, 
a man who was reasonably pleasant but still very much a part of 
the system, Mr. Rafsanjani, who is the alleged moderate or prag- 
matist in the system today, is in fact I think more comparable to 
Mr. Andropov, the former head of the KGB. Mr. Rafsanjani has 
threatened the destruction of Israel, he has noted that — he is re- 
sponsible for many deaths of many decent people in Iran, and he 
is famously corrupt. In short, I don’t believe there is any reason- 
able chance for moderation in any form to seize control of the Gov- 
ernment of Iran. And, even more seriously, the current ruling cir- 
cles that are quite close to Ayatollah Mesbah Yazdi in the Holy 
City of Qom, including President Ahmadinejad himself, are of an 
even more difficult, shall we say, persuasion. 

Recently the Islamic Republic of Iran broadcasting Web site has 
begun to assert that the world is in its “last days,” and Mr. 
Rafsanjani has echoed some of these statements. They are focused 
on the idea that Iran’s leadership believes that it is important to 
be willing to “martyr” — its words — the entire Iranian nation if by 
doing so one could find a way to accelerate an inevitable apoca- 
lyptic collision between Islam and the West. 

We are, in short, as far as I am concerned not dealing with an 
ordinary authoritarian or dictatorial state for whom normal diplo- 
matic carrots and sticks have relevance. First of all, for a stick to 
be used effectively as a stick, it must be stout, not a blade of grass. 
And secondly, for it to be effective, that government, with which 
one is dealing, needs to be concerned about the stick. 

With the ruling circles of Iran today, in my judgment, even deter- 
rence is questionable, much less arms control agreements. The Ira- 
nian regime does not restrict itself to hideous speech. As President 
Bush noted last night, the regime is assisting terrorists to infiltrate 
into Iraq and is providing material support for attacks on the 
United States, including the particularly sophisticated improvised 
explosive devices. They aren’t improvised that much anymore. They 
are manufactured in Iran, with very deadly shaped charges that 
have been responsible for the deaths of many Americans and many 
Iraqis. 
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I think the chance, quite frankly, of halting the Iranian regime’s 
nuclear weapons program is about as close to zero as matters come 
in international relations. Over the years, directly and through con- 
trolled assets such as Hezhollah, Iran has killed or murdered hun- 
dreds of Americans in Beirut, the Khobar Towers, and large num- 
bers of Israelis, French, and Argentineans as well. Torture has fre- 
quently been part of the picture. 

Now, the Persians invented chess, and if I were to characterize 
Iran’s international behavior today in those terms, I might call 
their nuclear weapons development program their queen, their 
most lethal and valuable piece, and note that they are utilizing 
other pieces, subordinate pieces, to protect her. You might charac- 
terize Hamas, Hezbollah, and Moqtada al-Sadr’s forces in Iraq as 
pawns. Syria possibly rises to the level of being a rook since it is 
a nation state and has a mutual defense treaty with Iran. But Iran 
moves when it feels it needs to move in order to protect its nuclear 
weapons program by deploying and utilizing these other subordi- 
nate entities. 

Furthermore, it is an equal opportunity terrorist-sponsoring 
state. The Iranian regime, going back to the training of the ex- 
tremely Shiite Revolutionary Guards before Khomeini’s takeover in 
Tehran by Yasser Arafat’s secular Fattah, has proven itself quite 
willing over the years to work with terrorist organizations, includ- 
ing al-Qaeda, that have all sorts of different ideological DNA. 
There has been from time to time expressed the view by some in 
the intelligence community, many in the press and otherwise, that 
a regime that is so ideologically Shiite and extremist as the Iranian 
regime would never really work with secular organizations or 
states, or Sunni ones. But it was conventional wisdom 70 years ago 
that since they came from different ideological backgrounds, al- 
though both were totalitarian, that Communists and Nazis would 
never cooperate, and that was largely true for a time until the sign- 
ing of the Hitler-Stalin pact in 1979. Yes, the Iranian regime does 
not just appreciate it, but it more or less lives the old Middle East- 
ern saying, “Me against my brother; me and my brother against 
our cousin; me, my brother, and our cousin against the stranger.” 

Now, given the nature of the regime, what should we do? First 
of all, I agree that this is a difficult matter. There are no easy an- 
swers. There are no silver bullets and so on. But since I am con- 
vinced that the Iranian regime is fundamentally encourageable, 
and since I am not yet ready to propose an all-out use of military 
force to change the regime and halt its nuclear program, in my 
judgment the only option really left for us is to try to bring about, 
finally, nonviolently, a regime change. 

I admit that the hour is late, since from my point of view we 
have wasted much time in being uncertain about how to deal with 
Iran and toying with the notion of negotiations which never go any- 
where. I am convinced that the least bad option for us is to state 
that we clearly support a change of regime in Iran because of the 
remediable theocratic totalitarian nature of the current regime as 
it has been demonstrated for nearly three decades, together with 
its interference with the peace and security of its neighbors, cur- 
rently especially Iraq and Lebanon. 
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I also believe that restiveness among Iranian minorities, Arab, 
Kurdish, Azeri and Baloch, which together comprise over 40 per- 
cent of Iran, and the sullen opposition of many young people indi- 
cates that there is some chance of success in stimulating regime 
change. In a poll taken at the behest of the Iranian Government 
some 3 years ago, over 70 percent of those polled said that they 
wanted improved relations with the United States. The Iranian 
Government, of course, imprisoned the pollsters. 

To implement such a policy, I suggest that we begin by rejecting 
the recommendation of the Iraq Study Group, that we should try 
to “engage the Iranian regime constructively,” i.e., propose formal 
negotiations with them. As Representative Ros-Lehtinen men- 
tioned, Senator John Kyle and I wrote just over a month ago, in 
an open letter to the President, that opening negotiations with Iran 
would legitimate that regime, embolden it and its affiliated ter- 
rorist groups, help the regime buy time for its nuclear weapons 
program and create the illusion of useful effort, and thus discour- 
age more effective steps. 

I hasten to say that there are many ways countries may speak 
with one another without opening formal negotiations. For exam- 
ple, a man who presumably, if confirmed by the Senate, will hold 
Tom’s old job of U.N. Ambassador, I believe speaks Farsi as well 
as Arabic. Senior intelligence officers can have lunch together in 
Geneva. There are many ways in which countries can communicate 
with one another without formally opening negotiations. 

I had the opportunity to discuss this matter with my cochairman 
in the Committee on the Present Danger, former Secretary of State 
George Shultz the other day, and he said: It seems to me you ask 
for negotiations when you have got some leverage. What leverage 
do we have today against Iran? 

I would submit that our leverage is very, very slim indeed. The 
view I have expressed is not limited. I think to those of what might 
be called a more conservative stripe with respect to foreign policy 
issues, very, I think, middle-of-the-road and able analyst of these 
matters, Kenneth Pollack of the Brookings Institution, wrote re- 
cently in his book. The Persian Puzzle, that Iran is simply not 
ready for a meaningful relationship with the United States. I quite 
agree with Ken. Iran defines — the Iranian regime defines itself in 
terms of its willingness to lead the destruction of Israel and the 
United States. This is not a policy. This is its essence. 

Now, I do believe we should engage with Iranians, but with the 
Iranian people, not the Iranian Government. Along the lines of 
some recommendations that the Committee on the Present Danger 
made a year and a half ago, I believe we should target sanctions, 
and much tougher ones than we are now utilizing or are being — 
certainly much tougher than the tepid ones being utilized under 
United Nations auspices, and target them on travel and on finan- 
cial interests of the Iranian leadership itself, not the Iranian peo- 
ple. My problem with sanctions in terms of oil and gas trade is, like 
the sanctions we imposed on Iraq, those tend to bear heavily on the 
Iranian people. I would like to keep the focus on the dictators, not 
on the people. 

I think that one possibility is we bring charges against President 
Ahmadinejad in an international tribunal for violation of the Geno- 
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cide Convention, which I believe he clearly did when he called pub- 
licly for Israel’s destruction. The precedent would be the charges 
brought against Charles Taylor while he was President of Liberia 
for crimes against humanity before a special international tribunal 
in Sierra Leone. Now, certainly Iran’s protectors in the United Na- 
tions, saliently Russia and China, would doubtless block the estab- 
lishment of any such tribunal, but clarity and principle have a 
force of their own. Natan Sharansky and other Soviet dissidents 
who were then in the gulag have told us of the electrifying effect 
of President Reagan’s declaration that the USSR was an evil em- 
pire; in short, that ultimately we were committed in one form or 
another to regime change in the Soviet Union. And through, in 
part, that moral clarity, we brought it about. 

We shall also engage, I think, in ways similar to those tech- 
niques that we used in the 1980s to engage with the Polish people 
in solidarity, by communicating with them with new communica- 
tions technology, and the same with Iranian student groups, labor 
unions, other potential sources of resistance. This type of effort has 
had some positive effect in the Balkans, in Georgia, and particu- 
larly in the Orange Revolution in Ukraine. 

I think we should abandon the current approaches of Radio 
Farda and the Farsi service of the Voice of America and return to 
the approach that served us very well in the Cold War. Mihai 
Pacepa, the most senior Soviet-bloc intelligence officer to defect 
during the Cold War when he was acting director of Romanian In- 
telligence, recently wrote that two missiles brought down the So- 
viet Union: Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

We have today in our current broadcasting something that is a 
far cry from Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty’s marvelous pro- 
gramming of news, cultural programs, investigative reporting in 
the Eastern Block and satire. As an example of what might be done 
with satire, I have attached to this testimony an article published 
some months ago by me and my family about one admittedly quite 
unorthodox possibility. 

Finally, Iran’s economy is driven by oil exports, and we have in- 
deed begun to have some effect on its oil production by our efforts, 
although they could well be intensified to dry up its oil and gas de- 
velopment. Deputy Oil Minister Mohammad-Hadi Nejad- 
Hosseinian recently said in an interview that if the government 
does not control the consumption — the Iranian Government — of oil 
products in Iran, and, at the same time, if the projects for increas- 
ing the capacity of oil and protection of the oil wells will not hap- 
pen, within 10 years there will not be any oil for export. At some 
point during perhaps a crisis with Iran if such should come back, 
we could, I believe, effectively move toward a step that Tom men- 
tioned, which, although drastic, is potentially very effective, rather 
quickly; namely, cutting off Iran’s imports of refined petroleum 
products. Because it hasn’t built any refineries in many years, it 
has to import 40 percent or a little more of gasoline and diesel fuel. 

If the committee will recall, a few years ago there was a strike 
in Britain of tank car drivers, and within a little over a week, the 
British economy was practically brought to its knees because the 
filling stations couldn’t pump any more diesel or any gasoline. 
Something similar had happened in France a period of time before. 
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That sort of undertaking, I think, in a crisis would be far pref- 
erable to trying to cut off oil or gas exports from the country as a 
whole. 

And finally, we need to move decisively toward technology that 
can reduce substantially the role of oil in our own economy and 
that of the world’s other oil importing states. We need to deprive 
oil exporters, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Russia, Venezuela and others of 
much of their leverage in international affairs. That leverage has 
vastly increased as a result of the price of oil. As Tom Friedman 
puts it, the price of oil and the path of freedom run in opposite di- 
rections. 

I have attached an op-ed piece of mine published in the Wall 
Street Journal a week or so ago, Mr. Chairman. It notes the possi- 
bility that plug-in hybrid vehicles soon will make it possible for 
consumers to get around 500-miles-per-gallon of gasoline, since 
most all of the propulsion of the vehicle would come from quite in- 
expensive electricity and renewable fuels. A friend of mine sug- 
gested that this was an extraordinary number when he saw the ar- 
ticle, and perhaps quite unbelievable. And then last Sunday when 
General Motors joined Toyota in the plug-in hybrid race to market 
and unveil its new Chevrolet Volt, one of its executives used a fig- 
ure of 525-miles-per-gallon of gasoline for the Volt; 525-miles-per- 
gallon should give Minister Nejad-Hosseinian and his colleagues a 
bracing degree of concern. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable R. James Woolsey, Jr., former 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Ros-Lehtinen, Members of the Committee, I was 
honored to be asked to testify before you today on this important issue. By way of 
identification I am currently a Vice President of the consulting firm, Booz Allen 
Hamilton; I principally work in the field of energy. Earlier, during a twenty-two 
year career of practicing law in Washington, I served in the federal government on 
five occasions, holding Presidential appointments in two Republican and two Demo- 
cratic administrations, most recently as Director of Central Intelligence for two 
years during the first Clinton administration. Today I am expressing solely my per- 
sonal views. 

The Iranian Regime 

In a sense, Mr. Chairman, the Iran Crisis now enters its 28th year. The totali- 
tarian and corrupt regime in Tehran does not differ in any fundamental way from 
that which took power in the aftermath of the collapse of the Shah’s regime in 1979. 

It is true that beginning in the late nineties during the first year of the Khatami 
presidency there was a period of a year or so when the optimistic could believe that 
the forces of moderation might make substantial progress in Iran. But the crack- 
down in the spring of 1998 on students and journalists, including the imprisonment 
and killing of many, should have signaled clearly that these hopes had been dashed. 
Khatami was always a creature of the regime. He had passed the test of regime ap- 
proval to be permitted to run for President, a test honorably failed by dozens of 
more truly reform-minded and brave Iranian political figures. He made no substan- 
tial changes in the nature of the regime during his time in office. 

Now the camouflaged mantle of “moderate” has passed from Khatami to 
Rafsanjani, who during his time in office was responsible for the execution and im- 
prisonment of a great many regime opponents, and the murder abroad of a large 
number as well. If President Khatami might be compared to Prime Minister Kosy- 
gin in the Soviet Union — a man who was labeled “moderate” largely because he 
didn’t use excessive rhetoric and smiled more than his colleagues — then Mr. 
Rafsanjani’s current characterization as a moderate or pragmatist might be com- 
pared to the image of Mr. Andropov that the KGB successfully sold to much of the 
world’s press: the evidence for Mr. Andropov’s moderation was that he listened to 
jazz and drank Scotch. Mr. Rafsnjani, for example, like President Ahmadinejad, has 
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threatened the destruction of Israel; has noted he is responsible for many deaths 
of decent people; he is also famously corrupt. 

The regime’s threats to destroy Israel and, on a longer time-scale, the United 
States are part and parcel of its essence. Recent official statements to this effect 
represent not a shift in policy — Iran’s regime has defined itself by its fundamental 
hostility to the West, and especially Israel and the US, for nearly three decades 
(“Great Satan” etc.) — but rather a greater degree of public and explicit candor. 

This fundamental hostility is now seasoned by a more pointed expression of the 
views of the circle of fanatic believers around Ayatollah Mesbah-Yazdi in Qum, in- 
cluding Ahmadinejad himself. This group expressly promotes the idea that large- 
scale killing should be welcomed because it will summon the return of the 12th 
Imam, the Mahdi, which in turn will lead to the end of the world. Recently the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran Broadcasting web site has begun to assert that the world is 
in its “last days” and that, as the world ends, Jesus will appear with the Mahdi, 
as a Shi’ite and as his lieutenant. This rhetoric is not limited to a small circle. 
Rafsanjani, e.g., has utilized it as well. To us, of course, it sounds bizarre — but we 
ignore such ideology at our peril. As Enders Wimbush points out in the current 
Weekly Standard “Iran’s leadership has spoken of its willingness — in their words — 
to “martyr” the entire Iranian nation, and it has even expressed he desirability of 
doing so as a way to accelerate an inevitable, apocalyptic collision between Islam 
and the West. . . .” Those in decision-making roles in the Iranian regime who be- 
lieve such things are certainly not going to be very inclined to negotiate in good 
faith with us about Iraq, their nuclear program, or indeed anything at all. Even de- 
terrence is questionable, much less arms control agreements. 

The Iranian regime does not restrict itself to hideous speech. As President Bush 
noted last night, the regime is assisting terrorists to infiltrate into Iraq and is pro- 
viding material support to attacks on the US. It is clear, for example, that the in- 
creasingly effective Improvised Explosive Devices (lEDs) are not so improvised any 
more — many now include sophisticated shaped charges that penetrate armor. And 
they are of Iranian manufacture. Over the years, directly and through its controlled 
assets such as Hezbollah, Iran has killed and murdered hundreds of Americans — 
in Beirut, at Khobar Towers — and large numbers of Israelis, French, and Argentin- 
ians as well. Torture has often also been part of the picture. 

The Persians invented chess and if I were to characterize Iran’s international be- 
havior today in those terms I would say that they are actively utilizing a number 
of pieces. One might call their nuclear weapons development program their queen — 
their most lethal and valuable piece. No one should, by the way, discount their in- 
tention to obtain nuclear weapons. The traces of highly-enriched (not just fuel- 
grade) uranium, their deception, their heavy water plant and other indicators brand 
their program as one designed to develop nuclear weapons even in the absence of 
considering their rhetoric about destroying Israel and ending the world. The Sunni 
states of the region have become extremely alarmed at the Iranian regime’s nuclear 
weapons program and six of them, including Saudi Arabia and Egypt, have recently 
announced their intent to move toward nuclear programs themselves, allegedly sole- 
ly for electricity generation. It seems remarkable that six states, several of them 
with substantial reserves of oil and gas, would simultaneously determine that these 
reserves would be inadequate for their energy needs and that adequate electricity 
can only be obtained by their simultaneously moving to develop nuclear power. 
What has in fact, of course, happened is that Iran has now begun a Shi’ite-Sunni 
nuclear arms race in this volatile region. 

I do not believe that any degree of international disapproval — or sanctions such 
as the tepid ones that can be obtained through the UN process in the face of Rus- 
sian and Chinese opposition to strong ones — will lead this regime to abandon its nu- 
clear weapons program. And even if it should be two-to-three more years before Iran 
could have enough fissile material through the operation of its own centrifuges to 
fashion an entirely home-built nuclear weapon, one must not forget its co-con- 
spirator North Korea. North Korea’s principal exports today are counterfeit Amer- 
ican currency, heroin, and ballistic missile technology (the Iranian Shahab and the 
North Korean No Dong and Taepo Dong essentially constitute a joint missile devel- 
opment program). Why would North Korea refrain from selling Iran either fissile 
material or a crude nuclear weapon? Either is easily transported by air. Such a pur- 
chase would substantially shorten the time before Iran could have a nuclear weap- 
on. 

Iran moves four chess pieces of lesser value from time to time in part to keep the 
US and Israel off balance, in part to protect their nuclear queen: Hamas, Hezbollah, 
and Moqtadh al Sadr’s forces in Iraq might be said to be pawns; Syria perhaps rises 
to the level of rook, since it is a nation-state and has a mutual defense treaty with 
Iran. It is of no particular importance to the regime that the Alawite Syrian regime 
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needed special Iranian theological dispensation to be regarded as part of Shi’ite 
Islam nor that Hamas is Sunni. The Iranian regime, going back to the training of 
the very Shi’ite Revolutionary Guards in the early seventies in Lebanon by Yasser 
Arafat’s secular Fatah, is quite willing to work with terrorist organizations, includ- 
ing al Qaeda, that have all sorts of different ideological DNA. In recent years this 
has included visits with and even mutual travel by Ahmadinejad with Venezuela’s 
Hugo Chavez. 

Some believe that Shi’ites will not cooperate with Sunnis, or either with secular 
groups — that, e.g., there could have been no collaboration of any kind by secular 
Baathist Iraq or Shi’ite Iran with Sunni al Qaeda. Seventy years ago it was the con- 
ventional wisdom was that Communists and Nazis would never cooperate, and that 
was largely true — until the Stalin-Hitler Pact. The Iranian regime doesn’t just ap- 
preciate but more or less lives the old Middle Eastern sa 3 dng: “Me against my broth- 
er. Me and my brother against our cousin. Me, my brother, and our cousin against 
the stranger.” 


SOME SUGGESTED COURSES OF ACTION 

Given the nature of the Iranian regime, what should we do? 

I agree that this is a difficult matter and that there are no easy answers. But 
since I am convinced that the Iranian regime is fundamentally incorrigible, and 
since I am not yet ready to propose an all-out use of military force to change the 
regime and halt its nuclear program, in my judgment we should opt for trying to 
bring about, non-violently, a regime change. I admit that the hour is late since we 
have wasted much time trying to engage and negotiate with the regime, and I un- 
derstand that in the context of an effort to change the regime without using force 
the effort could get out of hand. Yet I am convinced that the least bad option if for 
us to state clearly that we support a change of regime in Iran because of the irreme- 
diable theocratic totalitarian nature of the current regime as it has been dem- 
onstrated over nearly three decades, together with its interference with the peace 
and security of its neighbors — currently especially Iraq and Lebanon — and its nu- 
clear weapons program. I also believe that restiveness among Iranian minorities — 
Arab, Kurdish, Azeri, and Baluch — and the sullen opposition of many young people 
indicate that there is some chance of success in stimulating regime change. In a poll 
taken at the behest of the Iranian government some three years ago over 70 per 
cent of those polled said that they wanted improved relations with the US. The Ira- 
nian government, of course, imprisoned the pollsters. 

To implement this policy I would suggest that we begin by rejecting the rec- 
ommendation of the Iraq Study Group (ISG) that we should try to “engage [the Ira- 
nian regime] constructively”, i.e. seek to negotiate with them. As Senator John Kyi 
and I wrote just over a month ago in an open letter to the President (in our capac- 
ities as Honorary Co-Chairmen of the National Security Advisory Council of the 
Center for Security Policy) opening negotiations with Iran, and Syria, would legiti- 
mate those regimes, embolden them and their affiliated terrorist groups, help the 
Iranian regime buy time for its nuclear weapons program, create the illusion of use- 
ful effort and thus discourage more effective steps. We added that no regional con- 
ference should take place without including Israel. I would point out that the able 
analyst of these matters, Kenneth Pollack, in his book The Persian Puzzle (2004) 
sets it out clearly. Iran is not really interested: “. . . Iran is simply not ready for 
a meaningful relationship with the United States. . . . From America’s side, our 
dislike of this regime should not prevent the conclusion of a comprehensive settle- 
ment of our differences, but from Iran’s side it has and it likely will for quite some 
time. . . .” (pp. 396-97). 

Second, we should indeed engage, but with the Iranian people, not their oppressors. 

Along the lines of recommendations made a year ago by the Committee on the 
Present Danger (which I co-chair with former Secretary of State George Shultz), and 
by Iran experts such as Michael Ledeen, we should target sanctions — travel and fi- 
nancial — on the Iranian leadership, not on the Iranian people, and draw a sharp 
line between them. One possibility in this regard is to seek to bring charges against 
President Ahmadinejad in an international tribunal for violation of the Genocide 
Convention in calling publicly for the destruction of Israel. Our precedent would be 
the charges brought against Charles Taylor while President of Liberia for crimes 
against humanity before a special international tribunal in Sierra Leon. Iran’s pro- 
tectors in the United Nations would doubtless block the establishment of such a tri- 
bunal, but clarity and principle have a force of their own — Natan Sharansky and 
other Soviet dissidents then in the Gulag have told us of the electrif 3 dng effect of 
President Reagan’s declaration that the USSR was an “evil empire”. 
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We should also engage in ways similar to those techniques we used in the 1980’s 
to engage with the Polish people and Solidarity — hy communicating directly, now 
via the Weh and modern communications technology, with Iranian student groups, 
labor unions, and other potential sources of resistance. 

We should abandon the approaches of Radio Farda and the Farsi Service of VOA 
and return to the approach that served us so well in the Cold War. Ion Pacepa, the 
most senior Soviet Bloc intelligence officer to defect during the Cold War (when he 
was Acting Director of Romanian Intelligence) recently wrote that two missiles 
brought down the Soviet Union: Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. Our current 
broadcasting does not inform Iranians about what is happening in Iran, as RFE and 
RL did about matters in the Bloc. Privately-financed Farsi broadcasts from the US 
follow the RFE-RL model to some extent, but exist on a shoestring. Instead we 
sponsor radio that principally broadcasts music and brief world news, and television 
that, I suppose seeking a bizarre version of balance, sometimes utilizes correspond- 
ents with remarkable views: one VOA correspondent, on another network, last year 
characterized the arrest in the UK of 21 individuals accused of plotting to blow up 
transatlantic airliners with liquid explosives as “a conspiracy against Islam” by the 
US and alleged that the US and the UK fabricated the plot to deflect attention from 
“Hezbollah victories”. (Richard Benkin in Asian Tribune Aug. 12, 2006, vol. 6 no. 
41.) 

Our current broadcasting is a far cry from RFE and RL’s marvelous programming 
of news, cultural programs, investigative reporting (in the Eastern Bloc), and satire. 
(As an example of what could be done with satire I have attached to this testimony 
an article published some months ago by me and my family about one, admittedly 
quite unorthodox, possibility.) 

Finally Iran’s economy is driven by oil exports. This leaves it open to several 
measures. Although Iran has reaped substantial financial rewards from today’s high 
oil prices we have begun to have some effect on its oil production by our campai^ 
to dry up its oil and gas development. The Iranians are very worried about this. 
Deputy Oil Minister Mohammed Hadi Nejad-Hosseinian recently said in an inter- 
view that: 

“[i]f the government does not control the consumption of oil products in Iran 
. . . and at the same time, if the projects for increasing the capacity of the oil 
and protection of the oil wells will not happen, within ten years there will not 
be any oil for export.” (Daneshjoo publishers, Current 
News, article 9303.) 

At the appropriate time we could move toward a step that, although drastic, is 
potentially very effective relatively quickly — namely cutting off Iran’s imports of re- 
fined petroleum products (Iran has built no refineries in many years and must im- 
port around 40 per cent of its gasoline and diesel fuel). 

And finally, by moving toward technology that can reduce substantially the role 
of oil in our own economy and that of the world’s other oil-importing states, we can 
help deprive oil exporters — Iran, Saudi Arabia, Russia, Venezuela, and others — of 
much of their leverage in international affairs. As Tom Friedman of the NY Times 
puts it, the price of oil and the path of freedom run in opposite directions. The at- 
tached op-ed piece of mine, published in the Wall Street Journal December 30, notes 
the possibility of plug-in hybrid vehicles soon making it possible for consumers to 
get around 500 miles per gallon of gasoline (since almost all propulsion would come 
from much less expensive electricity and renewable fuels, the latter mixed with only 
16 per cent gasoline). This may seem an extraordinary number. But when General 
Motors last Sunday joined Toyota in the plug-in hybrid race to market and unveiled 
its new Chevrolet Volt, one of its executives used a figure of 625 miles per (gasoline) 
gallon. Five hundred and twenty-five miles per (gasoline) gallon should give Min- 
ister Nejad-Hosseinian and his colleagues a bracing degree of concern. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much, Director Woolsey. We 
are deeply in your debt. You have given all future witnesses before 
this committee, along with Ambassador Pickering, an almost im- 
possible task of reaching the level of intellectual excellence and 
substance with which you have provided us. 

Before turning to questions by my distinguished colleague, the 
ranking member, there is only one item I would be grateful if you 
would clarify, Mr. Woolsey. You have made it very clear that you 
are opposed, for reasons you have outlined eloquently, to formal ne- 
gotiations between the United States Government and the Govern- 
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ment of Iran. Does this extend to informal dialogue between Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress and people in Iran? 

I am reminded that 15 years ago I had the privilege of being the 
first Member of Congress to visit Albania after maybe a four-dec- 
ade hiatus. Three years ago I had that same privilege with respect 
to Libya. I was in North Korea as the first Member of Congress, 
and while not all of these efforts led to results, some of them did. 
And I am wondering if you are prepared to differentiate between 
formal government-to-government negotiations and then informal 
dialogue conducted by Members of Congress. 

Mr. WOOLSEY. Oh, absolutely, Mr. Chairman. I spent 3 years of 
my life as a general counsel of the standing committee of the Con- 
gress, and one of the last things I would do would be to suggest 
that the sort of dialogue you describe is unhelpful. It frequently 
produces interesting leads that can be followed up on in different 
ways by the executive branch; and the coordination between the 
Congress and the executive branch, where some Members of the 
Congress can say things privately to foreign leaders that an ambas- 
sador or an Under Secretary of State probably should not, is a very 
useful aspect of the relationship between the branches in the U.S. 
Government. And I might say that I am far more under executive 
branch description of exactly what it once said and so forth. 

The intelligence officers also can have that effect. There would be 
nothing wrong with a deputy director in the CIA making a trip to 
Geneva and having lunch with some senior Iranian intelligence of- 
ficial. I think contacts of that sort indeed are useful and available 
and I believe will make possible rather substantial trading of ideas. 
I have no problem with them at all. 

Chairman Lantos. I am not at all surprised by your answer, but 
I am grateful for it. 

Congresswoman Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Chairman Lantos. I agree with 
you, we have set the bar high with this first briefing. And, Mr. 
Chairman, you have been overly generous in allowing me the op- 
portunity to expand on my views about dealings with Iran, and so 
with that, I would like to yield my time to my good friend from In- 
diana, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. I thank the gentlelady for yielding. First of all, let 
me just say that. Ambassador Pickering, you quoted Winston 
Churchill, and there were a lot of other quotes Mr. Churchill made 
that you didn’t mention. But in general, the tone of his comments 
were that you couldn’t trust Adolf Hitler and that you had to pre- 
pare militarily for an invasion; and instead of talking to him, they 
should have been building a military machine that could deal with 
them instead of doing what they had been doing, and that was de- 
stroying all of their weaponry after World War so that there would 
be no more wars. And while they were doing that, the free world, 
destroying their aircraft and aircraft carriers and their ships, he 
was buying — Hitler was buying airplane engines from Rolls-Royce 
and violated the Treaty of Versailles and created instead of a thou- 
sand-man army a multimillion army, and used 100,000 people to 
create a cadre. 

I equate what was going on then with what is going on right now 
in Iran. Iran is not going to listen, in my opinion, to anybody. In 
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my opinion, if we try to negotiate with them, they will see it as a 
sign of weakness and they will just press ahead just like Hitler did. 
When Chamberlain went to Munich and signed that agreement and 
came back saying, “peace in our time,” that was the green light for 
Hitler to go into Poland. So I think that negotiating with these peo- 
ple right now would only be viewed as a position of weakness. 

Now the thing that concerns me, is that — and I agree with al- 
most everything you said, Mr. Woolsey, almost everything except it 
was 1939 instead of 1979. Iran is committed to the destruction of 
Israel. Under the watchful eyes of the U.N. military, in Lebanon, 
since 1978, they sent 10,000 weapons in that were used in the re- 
cent war to try to destroy Israel. 

The U.N. was worthless. Their troops there didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to all those weapons being brought in, and I don’t think they 
are going to in the future, and I don’t think agreements that the 
U.N. may come up with is going to solve the problem. 

It seems to me the only thing that is really going to solve the 
problem is the United States and free world that wants to work 
with us — is to put every bit of pressure on Iran up to and including 
letting them know that we are not going to allow them to build nu- 
clear weaponry, even if it takes military action to stop them. 
Muammar Qaddafi some time ago was rattling his sabers and was 
talking about a nuclear development program, and Ronald Reagan 
decided he was going to put an end to it, and Qaddafi changed his 
tune. He changed his tune because we went after him. And I think 
that is the only thing these people in Iran is going to understand, 
especially the leaders over there. 

You know, Iranians, led by the current President of Iran, took 
our hostages back in the late 1970s, and they held them for I can’t 
remember how many hundred days. And many people believed, my- 
self included, the only reason they let them go is because Ronald 
Reagan took office, and they believed he might use military force 
to go in there and release those hostages, and as a result they let 
them go. And in my opinion that was because they understood or 
believed that we were going to use military strength to get our hos- 
tages back. And I believe that is the only thing they understood 
then, and I believe that is the only thing they understand now. 

I think it is extremely important that behind the scenes, as you 
suggested and Mr. Woolsey suggested, behind the scenes, that we 
should let the leadership of Iran know that we mean business, that 
we are not going to mess around with them. If they develop a nu- 
clear program, and if we have to, unilaterally or with Israel’s help, 
we are going to go in there and knock it out, and we are not going 
to let them become a nuclear power. And as far as depending on 
our nuclear friends, the Russians, the Chinese and the French, I 
don’t think you can count on them because they haven’t been able 
to be counted on in the past. 

This is something, a message we have to send to them, and I 
know the world will sit back and say, “Oh, my gosh, there is Big 
Brother, big guy on the block pushing again.” But this is a situa- 
tion that we have to deal with if the rest of the world won’t, be- 
cause a radicalized regime in Iran with nuclear weaponry, trying 
to develop a delivery capability not only for short range but for long 
range, is a danger for the entire world, and we can’t mess with 
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those guys. We have to let them know we mean business, and if 
they don’t, through the back channels, get the message, then in my 
opinion we have to deliver on our promises. 

With that I yield back the balance of my time. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Chairman Lantos. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I can’t imagine two more eloquent speakers, presenters, to con- 
front us with two very, very different approaches to one of the most 
difficult issues that we are going to be discussing throughout the 
next 2 years at least, and I thank each of you for sharing with us. 

Let me ask first a very elementary question. What is the down- 
side to officially talking to Iran? And I might ask Director Woolsey 
who said we have very thin leverage right now. I presume the 
sanctions are supposed to put them in an economic vise, and then 
we would have leverage to relieve them of some of the sanctions 
if they did meet with what we were asking? And could you suggest 
why Ambassador Pickering’s approach won’t work? 

And, Ambassador, could you tell us why Director Woolsey’s ap- 
proach won’t work? 

Mr. Woolsey. I think the current sanctions are best character- 
ized as tweezers rather than a vise. Congressman Ackerman. The 
ones that went through the United Nations were so watered down 
by the Russians and the Chinese that they are maybe just this side 
of laughable. 

And I think that will be the fate of any sanctions regime to try 
to go through the United Nations, and I suppose that constitutes 
a major part of my concern with trying to utilize carrots and sticks 
in the negotiation. The sticks really are the sanctions, and Tom 
suggested we needed, you know, advanced agreement among the 
permanent five. That would be great. And if China and Russia 
were willing to work with us on this, it would be a possible ap- 
proach. 

There was a window of time right around the 1991 Gulf War in 
which Russia and China, under the rulers at the time and the cir- 
cumstances of the time, were willing to cooperate, for example, and 
the permanent five authorized and supported the Gulf War of 1991. 
It is not impossible for such to occur 

Mr. Ackerman. But that time is gone. I mean, if we quote the 
Iraqi poet who said, the moving hand moves on, and having writ, 
all the piety and tears cannot lure it back to wash away a single 
word of it. Omar Khayyam was fairly eloquent. But that was 1991. 
We are in a new century. 

Mr. Woolsey. That is the heart of the problem to me. 

Mr. Ackerman. What do we do now? 

Mr. Woolsey. I think that because we aren’t likely to get our 
hands on any sticks that have any degree of stoutness at all inter- 
nationally, and we can’t — we can have some effect on Iran our- 
selves. We are having some effect on our oil investment by our own 
unilateral actions here. But I think the likelihood for us to bring 
real pressure on them today is very, very slim. 

And as a result of that, I tend to move in the direction of think- 
ing that regime change effort is the better way to go. And I would 
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close by saying that I think proposing to open negotiations more or 
less is the demander in circumstances in which we really don’t 
have much leverage, makes it far less likely — almost impossible 
really — for us simultaneously to move forward with some of these 
regime change efforts, nonviolent ones, that I described, and that 
would be really the heart of my objection to moving forward with 
formal negotiations. 

Mr. Ackerman. In a bad neighborhood I would lock my door and 
try to convince my belligerent neighbors to calm down and see how 
I would meet their concerns. What is the downside of talking? 

Mr. WOOLSEY. Well, one, from my point of view, the major down- 
side, I think, are the chances of success are so infinitesimally little, 
small that they are much less likely to succeed than even I admit, 
the somewhat difficult course of action that I proposed. 

The nature of the Iranian regime, the nature of the President, 
the nature of the relationship b^etween the major players in Iran 
and their views as I described about the end of the world and so 
on, Iran defining itself as its essence is to try to destroy Israel and 
the United States, all of those point to me toward lack of success 
in negotiating. 

This is much, much less possible in terms of progress than deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union. I was an adviser or a delegate or an am- 
bassador in charge of 5 different negotiations with the Soviets over 
a 20-plus-year period, and at its worst the Soviets at least were ba- 
sically kind of bureaucratic thugs who would respond to some ex- 
tent to carrots and sticks. 

We have something very different, I think, in Iran. These are not 
bureaucratic, stodgy, “I want keep my dacha” thugs. These are 
crazed ideologues, at least at the center of the Iranian regime, the- 
ocratic, totalitarian, genocidal fanatics. 

Chairman Lantos. Ambassador Pickering is one of our leading 
experts on bureaucratic thugs. Would you care to come in? 

Ambassador Pickering. I think both Mr. Ackerman and Mr. 
Burton have asked a number of important questions. I think, Mr. 
Ackerman, first if you look at the record, I think the Secretary of 
State has already proposed negotiations with Iran on May 31st in 
a particular format, but nevertheless opened the door. The dif- 
ference may be in the details. 

But on the issue of sanctions, I certainly admire Jim and his pro- 
posal, and certainly I would be totally in favor of the maximum 
amount of leverage against Iran under any circumstances. Jim is 
proposing unilateral because he doesn’t think multilateral will 
work. I am proposing multilateral, but I have not walked away 
from unilateral as well. I just think that unilateral sanctions we al- 
ready have on. They are not working very well right now. 

Jim, I proposed a full trade blockage except for oil and gas and 
then oil and gas, and that goes both ways. So the fuel cutoff, I 
think, has the potential for making a serious effect. 

I think the differences between us, first, Mr. Burton, I wasn’t 
proposing unilateral U.S. disarmament, nor turning it all over on 
the U.N., with all respect. 

On the question of the end game, which I think is very impor- 
tant, Jim is proposing to do away with Iran’s nuclear program by 
a process of regime change. I suspect that regimes are slightly 
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more, maybe in this case, interested in their survival than they are 
in their nuclear program, but it is a close-run thing. 

My proposal is to maximize the amount of pressure and see, in 
fact, whether we can trade a nuclear program away for the regime. 
I don’t happen to agree with Jim’s rather strident description of 
Iran, the Iran regime, and the Iranians. I don’t think that they are 
wonderfully nice people and folks you have to tea. I do think, how- 
ever, they are subject to pressure, and they can be brought to 
agreement. 

Interestingly enough, the Bush administration worked with Iran 
at the so-called Bonn conference, and the negotiator who partici- 
pated in that made serious statements about the essential role of 
Iran in cooperating with the United States to develop a post-con- 
flict government in Afghanistan led by Mr. Karzai. 

So in effect, I don’t think the record is that no negotiation is pos- 
sible. I don’t think the record is clear that it makes no sense to try. 
I think we are both trying to mobilize the maximum amount of 
pressure on Iran. I would like to go slightly farther, if I can, to try 
to increase that pressure by involving the rest of the international 
community. 

And I would like to think that ending the nuclear issue is, in my 
view, the most important priority; that if the people in Iran want 
to change their regime, than all power to them, that I hope they 
can do, and I hope that that succeeds. 

But to end the nuclear program by trying to change the regime 
just, in my view, adds a degree of difficulty in time, and to try to 
do that with unilateral U.S. sanctions or with our close friends and 
allies and not at the same time to try to involve the full inter- 
national community, however difficult that would be — and I am not 
starry-eyed about that, I am very serious, I think this is a very 
tough problem, you have handed us a tough problem to talk about 
this morning. But to try to do it more alone than with others seems 
to me to be repeating some of the mistakes we have made about 
Iraq over the last few years. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you for your leadership. Right off the bat here we are right 
in the heart of some very important issues. 

Ambassador Pickering, let me just note that you said a lot of im- 
portant things and — ^but I would like to just call you to task for one 
element of your testimony, and that is — and I would like Mr. 
Woolsey’s analysis of this — ^your testimony seems to suggest that 
you take seriously that the nuclear program in Iran, they really 
want to have a nuclear program in order to produce electricity. We 
have had testimony here time and again where people suggest Iran 
doesn’t need electricity from nuclear power plants. This is totally 
based — the entire program is based on their desire to have a nu- 
clear weapons program. And so all of this negotiation and a large 
part of your testimony, which is aimed at the intricacies of negoti- 
ating about permitting them to have a nuclear power plant for elec- 
tricity, is totally irrelevant. 

If we are going to have discussions with the Iranians, if we are 
going to have discussions and back-and-forth type of meetings with 
them, shouldn’t it be on something that is meaningful? And again. 
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do you believe that they honestly don’t have electricity, or is this 
just a front for wanting to develop a nuclear bomb? 

Ambassador Pickering. It is a very good question Mr. Rohr- 
abacher. First, we tried for 15 years to end Iran’s civil nuclear pro- 
gram as a way to get at their military program. We failed. I was 
part of that process. I watched it happen. I participated in it with 
some enthusiasm. 

The real difficulty was that we are committed internationally to 
permit states to have civil power programs, and we have done it 
under an instrument which is less than perfect, which allows them 
to distort, if I might use that word, to prostitute that program to 
develop military programs. 

My proposal, as complex as it might seem, is designed to end 
that kind of activity not only in Iran, but I hope all around the 
world; a more far-reaching proposal than just Iran, because we will 
look at others who will try to follow the same course. You and I 
know that that won’t stop. 

So I am totally agreed that an Iranian program should not have 
the two key elements that we all agree are the elements that will 
lead it to go military, enrichment and reprocessing. And my hope 
is that a program that we launch in that direction will happen. To 
use all of our efforts to stop a civil program, which in my view is 
harmless if it is, in fact, kept out of enrichment or reprocessing, is 
a waste of our efforts and a waste of our time, and that is why we 
are here talking today about one of the most serious problems in 
the world that has perhaps gone beyond the point of no return. 
Certainly you have handed us a very tough problem to talk about 
today in that respect. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But if the fundamental is that they don’t care 
about their civil program anyway 

Ambassador Pickering. In my view that is irrelevant. That is 
chasing a chimera. The chimera is the civil power program. The 
real issue is enrichment and reprocessing. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. You see, I think the real issue is the mullahs 
hate the Western civilization and want to destroy us, and that the 
electric program is irrelevant, you are right. 

We have to get down to what is relevant. And while I agree with 
the chairman that we should be willing to communicate with the 
mullahs, let’s communicate about something real, and as Mr. Wool- 
sey talked about, let’s have some leverage. 

And Ronald Reagan was never afraid to talk to the Soviets. I was 
in the White House at that time. And what we did was we started 
supporting anti-Soviet insurgencies, and then he talked with 
Gorb — and promoted SDI, and then he was very happy to talk to 
Gorbachev. 

So let’s have these discussions and let’s give ourselves leverage, 
but the leverage isn’t over whether they have a nuclear power 
plant in order to produce electricity. That is not leverage at all. 

And let me note that in Iran you have got Azaris, Balochs, 
Kurds, Turks, and, of course, as we have mentioned, even young 
Persians who are enemies of the mullahs. Yet — this is a question 
I leave you with, Mr. Woolsey, and you might comment on the elec- 
tricity issue as well — have we done enough? Are we doing anything 
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to create the support for these groups within Iran which would give 
us leverage over the mullahs? 

Mr. WOOLSEY. I don’t think we have done nearly enough, Con- 
gressman Rohrabacher. For example, one of the things Radio Free 
Europe used to do is report in Polish to the Polish people about 
what was going on in Poland, including demonstrations, et cetera. 

We are not doing that. And we could do a good deal, for example, 
in informing the Iranian people and broadcast in Baloch and Azeri 
and so on, about what is going on inside their own country, because 
they don’t have nearly as good a handle on that. And we are not 
giving it to them by broadcasting booglarized Britney Spears and 
Eminem and by 10 minutes of news an hour. It is just nuts. So one 
way to get a handle on getting some leverage over them is doing 
what Radio Free Europe does, educating their own people. 

I think, very briefly on electricity, I think the Iranian Govern- 
ment reasoned backwards from wanting nuclear weapons to need- 
ing enrichment and reprocessing, to needing electricity demand as 
a cover story. And I think if Tom’s proposals were implemented, if 
we could get Chinese and Russian support to do something like 
that, and there were real sticks involved, if we would put the Ira- 
nians in a real cleft stick, which I think is certainly Tom’s purpose, 
but I just don’t think there is any reasonable chance of getting 
Russian and Chinese support for anything with any teeth in it, 
frankly. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And this being 
the first meeting of our committee this morning, I certainly want 
to commend you and our distinguished new member of the Minor- 
ity side, my good friend Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, and her leadership. 
And I certainly want to offer my personal welcome to two of the 
most outstanding gentlemen, and I have read and followed their 
distinguished careers and contributions to our country. 

I think since we are in the business of quoting philosophy and 
political leaders, I thought I would add one of my own favorite 
statements that I have learned from the political philosopher San- 
tayana, who said those who don’t remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it. 

So I kind of wanted to take in the context not what is currently 
the situation with our relationship with Iran, but I think we need 
to put in perspective things that have happened in the past. And 
if I may, I would like to phrase my question with this approach, 
and I certainly would welcome the response from both Ambassador 
Pickering and Mr. Woolsey. 

Why should Iran trust us, given our own set of policies in the 
past years that have not been very positive? We supported one of 
the most brutal dictatorships. At that time it was Imown as the 
Shah of Iran. It was our policy then in the height of the Cold War 
to support dictatorships if necessary as long as they were friendly 
toward us and our allies. 

Why should Iran trust us when we supported Saddam Hussein 
during the 8-year war between Iraq and Iran? We contributed at 
least over $1 billion a year. President Reagan even sent at that 
time a distinguished emissary to meet with Saddam Hussein that 
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was part of our 8-year war, and the guy’s name was Donald Rums- 
feld. And for reasons that we wanted to get rid of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, the sad experience we faced with the student takeover 
of our Embassy officials during the Carter administration, why 
should Iran trust us when, with our own nuclear capabilities and 
Israel being our closest friend and ally, that I have no doubt in my 
mind that we will use nuclear weapons if necessary to defend and 
support Israel? 

This apprehension, that I am sure a few of the leaders of the Ira- 
nian Government always have toward this problem or this com- 
plication that we now find ourselves in the current war in Iraq, 
leads me to my next point of the question of the whole nuclear 
issue, which I believe both of you gentlemen want to share with us, 
the current issue in nuclear nonproliferation. The situation with 
Pakistan and India, both countries went outside the purview of nu- 
clear nonproliferation. Pakistan is not a democracy, but India is. 
The President has even waived sanctions against Pakistan despite 
the military coup that was committed by General Musharraf 
against a duly elected prime minister at the time of Pakistan. 

So I wanted to kind of put that in some sense of perspective, gen- 
tlemen, that we are putting all the negatives and everything that 
we can say how mean and bad the Iranian people are and its lead- 
ers, but that sense of apprehension and fear toward our country be- 
cause of what we have been through and our policies through the 
past 30 or 40 years, does it give some sense of reason that perhaps 
there is just as much apprehension on the part of the Iranian peo- 
ple and their leaders toward us because of our policies in the past? 

And now we are proclaiming we are, as Mr. Woolsey said ear- 
lier — that you don’t even want to negotiate with the Iranian people. 
My understanding was that Iran, one of the critical allies at the 
time after 9/11, had facilitated our ability to go to Afghanistan, to 
go after the Taliban and Osama bin Laden. Sometimes we need to 
remind the American people it was not Saddam Hussein who at- 
tacked us in the 9/11, it was Osama bin Laden. And I think we 
need to put that in some certain perspective in trying to under- 
stand what we are here for and the situation and the crisis we are 
now faced with as far as Iran is concerned. 

One of the things I ran into is that we have literally given Iraq 
to Iran because of the current crisis that we put ourselves in with 
the war in Iraq. Sixty percent of the population is Shiite. The total 
population of Iran is Shiite, and the complication added to this that 
20 percent of the population in Iraq is Sunni, and these are the 
dominant populations in Saudi Arabia and Jordan. This is how 
complicated the issue was and still is before and after the problems 
that we are faced with as far as the Iraq war is concerned. 

So I would appreciate your response, gentlemen, and if we are 
putting all these eggs in that say Iran is such a bad character, 
what about a perspective of saying maybe we have some problems, 
too, in trying to explain to the world and maybe convince the Ira- 
nians we are not as bad as they think that we are. 

Ambassador Pickering. Perhaps I might begin by noting that 
the litany of complaints on the Iranian side about American policy 
is matched and maybe more by the deep concerns on the American 
side about Iranian policy. So this argues, of course, the point you 
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made originally: There isn’t much trust. And I would certainly rein- 
force that. 

I stated in my own testimony that I thought even if we at- 
tempted to tell the Iranians we weren’t going to use force against 
them or weren’t interested in regime change, they wouldn’t believe 
us. That means, in fact, we have to go through a demonstrated pe- 
riod of additional behavior. 

Now, you in part answered one of the points of your question 
yourself We took away in the past 6 years two of Iran’s greatest 
enemies, the Taliban in Afghanistan and Saddam Hussein in Iraq. 
So in a sense we have shown that there are areas where we can 
have a conjunction of views. 

And my view is that you cannot demonstrate a conjunction of 
views unless you have contacts and communication, and at the end, 
those have to be official, because in the end you have to be able 
to assure that foreign government, as we would want assurances 
from them at the highest levels, that they are going to behave, and 
that the deal we have worked out, if we have been able to work 
out a deal, will stick. 

Even then we have seen histories in the past where people have 
overthrown deals. But to some extent, this is, to borrow another ex- 
pression from Winston Churchill, which Mr. Burton seems to have 
forgotten — I am sorry he is gone — is jaw, jaw, jaw, not war, war, 
war, probably is the better alternative here, and that certainly is 
the basis I am proceeding on. It may fail. I am not here telling you 
that there is 100 percent certainty of it working, but it seems to 
me by far the better alternative than all of the obvious ones that 
are out here on the table. 

And with deep respect to Jim, I think Jim is halfway to where 
I am in terms of mobilizing all these sanctions, I am not sure, in 
fact, that we shouldn’t use all those mobilized sanctions to get rid 
of the nuclear weapons rather than to try to get rid of the Iranian 
Government. 

Mr. WOOLSEY. Congressman, a very good question. I recall short- 
ly after 9/11 I was in a taxi in DC, and instead of reading about 
public opinion polls, I talk to cab drivers. I find it is a lot more in- 
teresting and a lot more insightful. 

And there was President, former President Clinton at that point, 
had been in Washington and given a speech that was a pretty 
straightforward speech reported in the press, but the last para- 
graph or so of the story said he had said at one point that 9/11 in 
a sense was a payback for our treatment of the American Indian 
and for American slavery. 

And I was reading the paper, and I asked the cab driver if he 
had seen the paper. And he said, oh, yeah, he said, I read that 
story. And I said, what do you think about it? And he said, these 
terrorists, they don’t hate us for what we do wrong. They hate us 
for what we do right. 

And I think that was quite an insight. What they hate is women 
being able to be educated, freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press. I don’t think anything we could possibly do 
would convince Ahmadinejad, Rafsanjani, or Khamenei that we 
were somebody they could get along with. They define themselves 
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as the instrument of God in destroying us. That is what they be- 
lieve they are, not a view they have. 

It is a little bit like saying, what could the Jews have done in 
the 1930s to convince Hitler that they were okay? The answer is, 
nothing. 

And I think the answer for us with respect to the kind of totali- 
tarian hatred that this regime manifests particularly now is there 
is nothing we can do. We ought to do what is right. The 1953 deci- 
sion was a bad one. The CIA was involved, but since I was in the 
6th grade, I don’t take any particular responsibility for it. And I 
rather think the decision to support Saddam in the 1980s was not 
a good decision either. But, you know, countries make their call at 
the time. They make mistakes; things go on. 

I don’t think it is really the mistakes we have made that are the 
essence of Iran’s problem with us, and it is not the Iranian people. 
The Iranian people, I think, largely think we are fine. Bernard 
Lewis says that Iran is probably the only place in the Middle East 
where the United States is almost universally popular, and the rea- 
son we are popular is because the regime is so corrupt and so to- 
talitarian and hates us so much, the average Iranian says, well, 
you know, must be something pretty good about those Americans. 
I don’t know about much about them, but if these mullahs hate 
them, they must be all right. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was picking up on that concept, and I am convinced, Mr. Wool- 
sey, that what you have laid out, especially with regard to public 
diplomacy, is the strategy that changed things in the East bloc. I 
know Vaclav Havel and Lech Walesa have spoken to this issue. 

And I am also convinced that you are right when you say our in- 
ability to do the type of broadcasting that we did with Radio Free 
Europe is part of the problem. Ideas have consequences. The ability 
to broadcast and discuss ideas — when you say that what people are 
being taught is to hate the concept that democracy represents an 
affront to God, that is an official position. The idea that they hate 
freedom of religion, they hate the concept of the rights of man, or, 
worse yet, the rights of women, the idea of freedom of the press, 
all of that, these ideas need to be discussed in Farsi on an ongoing 
basis in that society, along with news about what is really hap- 
pening in the society and happening to the victims of society. And 
enough of that has the type of catalyst effect that you saw in the 
East bloc in the former Soviet Union. 

I want to ask you for your judgment on a couple of questions. 
One, the President asserted last night on the question of Iran’s 
meddling in Iraq — I know last month we took into custody several 
Iranians. Two of them were involved in transfer of lED technology 
from Iran to the insurgents in Iraq. And I wanted to find out from 
you to what degree do you think actually the government in Iran 
might be dictating insurrection in the Shia areas, whether or not 
you think that is credible? I know that American forces raided an 
Iranian consul office in northern Iraq early this morning. And so 
I would ask you for your judgment on that. 
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Also, our overall intelligence capabilities, something that I think 
is a concern to a lot of us, can we engage Iranian society correctly? 
Do we understand really where we are on the nuclear program or 
support for terrorism coming out of Iran? Do we have good intel- 
ligence on that? 

So I will start with these those two questions. 

Mr. WOOLSEY. I think Iran is doing a good deal more than med- 
dling in Iraq, Congressman. I think they are manufacturing these 
very sophisticated lEDs, shipping them, spending a lot of money in 
the Shiite areas. I think they have a major hand in orchestrating 
actions of Moqtada al-Sadr and his Mahdi Army. Sadr, I believe, 
could best be regarded as sort of the head of Hezbollah for Iraq, 
and Hezbollah is effectively a wholly owned subsidiary of the Ira- 
nian Government. 

So I think that this — I don’t know what happened, and I didn’t 
see the press story before I got here about this raid on the con- 
sulate that occurred this morning. As I understood the earlier inci- 
dent where they took several people into custody, having had intel- 
ligence about something about lEDs was going on, there was one 
person who had diplomatic immunity, one or two, and they were 
released. There were several Iraqis who didn’t have diplomatic im- 
munity, and they were kept. And there were one or two men who 
were apparently Iranian citizens. And it turns out if the reports on 
the Web are correct, one was very senior in the IRGC, the Revolu- 
tionary Guard Corps. They were kept for several days apparently 
and given back to the Iraqi Government, and they were released 
back to Iran. So it was sort of a confused situation. 

I think that part of our problem with intelligence in that part of 
the world is that there is a cultural attitude in the CIA that one 
should talk to controlled assets, that is, people you have recruited 
and are paying and are informing you, and you should talk to for- 
eign intelligence liaison services, Jordanian intelligence officers, 
about what is going on, but not to too many other folks. And those 
are a pretty small share of humanity. 

Journalists sometimes laugh about “ASKINT” being useful in- 
stead of HUMINT or SIGINT. Just ask people. Just talk. You may 
get lied to, but it is useful to know what people across a broad 
range say. And because he was so frustrated with this cultural pro- 
pensity in the CIA, Allen Dulles, when he was Director, would help 
teach a course to incoming intelligence officers to tell them about 
one time when he should have talked to someone who was not a 
controlled asset or a liaison service representative and didn’t. He 
was a young Eoreign Service officer in Switzerland in World War 
I, and one Sunday in 1917 a guy came to the Embassy and wanted 
to see an American officer, and Dulles had just dropped by to pick 
up his tennis racket. He had a tennis date with an attractive young 
woman. So he said, tell the guy to come back next Monday. I am 
going to play tennis. The fellow never came back. Dulles, to his 
great credit, told this story on himself all his life. He said, after a 
few months, however, I began to wonder what it had been that 
Lenin had wanted to see me about just before the Germans put 
him on the train to the Einland station. 

Now, would Lenin have become a controlled asset of the United 
States? No way. Was Lenin a foreign intelligence Eoreign Service 
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officer? Well, not exactly. He didn’t have a state yet. Would it have 
been interesting to know what he wanted to say to the United 
States? I would say so. 

And Dulles would go through that story in order to tell young in- 
telligence officers, talk to everybody. 

I must say I have a certain sense of personal frustration because 
as a former DCI, I sometimes get people getting in touch with me 
through friends of mine or whatever and say, I have something 
really important to tell the U.S. Government about X. And I used 
to refer them out to Langley, and nobody ever talked to any, so 
after a while I just stopped. 

It would be interesting if there were some part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that was willing to talk to people who just wanted to talk 
to it. I think one would learn a good deal more than we do. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Berman. I think, during the time I had to be at another 
meeting, Mr. Ackerman may have got into some of the reactions to 
each of you to the other’s proposals. But let me — I will find out 
what you said. But rather than repeat that, let me ask you a cou- 
ple of specific things that confuse me a little bit. 

Mr. Woolsey, you talk about sanctions that hurt the leaders, but 
not the people. But then elsewhere in your testimony you certainly 
sound like you are supportive of the kinds of things that would 
choke off investment and put up barriers to trade. And, I mean, I 
remember from as far back as the South Africa debates, the people 
who were opposed to sanctions there said, ah, that hurts the peo- 
ple, don’t do it. 

Is this really a distinction? I mean, do we really want to be care- 
ful not to engage in economic pressures that have consequences on 
average people of Iran, for instance, letting refined products getting 
back into Iran, that is not just going to hurt the leaders, that is 
going to hurt the people? 

Mr. Woolsey. It is a good question. Congressman Berman, and 
I hasten to say that this business of distinguishing between going 
after the leaders and trying not to hurt the people is sort of a 60/ 
40 proposition. It is not something — most of these things are not 
pristine, but as a general matter, instead of the very weak sanc- 
tions that we have now with respect to the bank accounts of Ira- 
nian leaders abroad, travel abroad and so forth, I would make 
those quite draconian. 

And then with respect to long-term economic sanctions, I would 
not clamp down on Iranian exports of oil and gas. Tom says one 
step in the sanctions he suggests would be to clamp down on every- 
thing else, but there is not much else. There are pistachios, which 
Rafsanjani makes a lot of money from. But it has been pointed out 
that the 22, I guess, Arab States plus Iran have a population ap- 
proximately equaling that of the United States and Canada, and 
other than oil and gas, they export to the world less than Finland, 
which is a country of 5 million people. So Iran alone probably ex- 
ports a small share of what, say, Nokia exports other than oil and 
gas. So there is not much there other than oil and gas. 

And I think you would, in fact, try to implement long running 
sanctions by choking off Iranian exports of whatever they can 
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produce, I think you would end up with a situation in which aver- 
age Iranians got madder and madder at you. 

I come out in favor, however, of trying to continue what we are 
doing now by way of limiting their ability to exploit their oil and 
gas, investments in the oil and gas business. And the idea of cut- 
ting off their imports of refined petroleum products, the 40 or so 
percent that they have to import, strikes me as something you 
would do in a crisis for having a short term and very pointed effect, 
because when you weren’t here, I mentioned both Britain and 
France had strikes a year or 2 or 3 ago of truck drivers who drive 
tank trucks and go to filling stations. And I know in Britain’s case, 
I know after about a week it nearly shut the country down because 
people couldn’t get gasoline, they couldn’t go anywhere. I think 
that is something you keep in your kit bag to use in a crisis in 
order to try to provoke a general strike. 

This Iranian regime has changed three times in the 20th century 
with general strikes, and having available something you can do to 
help to provoke that if the circumstances and time are right, if 
there are riots and demonstrations in many parts of the country. 
So I think that would be the case in which I would say let’s cut 
off the imports. 

Mr. Berman. Let me interject because of the time issue. 

Ambassador Pickering, deal with your proposal. Match that 
against what seems to me Jim Baker was saying, both in the re- 
port and then expanded in the meeting he had with Members of 
Congress, we ought to open up a dialogue with Iran just on Iraq. 
It won’t work, but it will put us in some better position with the 
rest of the world. They will look like they are being so negative. 

Can the administration really — first of all, I am a little skeptical 
about whether the outside benefits are quite as great as he is hop- 
ing they would be. But secondly, to do that without coming to grips 
with what you are talking about, are you really ready to get into 
discussing the whole ball of wax? Is there any reason to believe a 
sort of an isolated dialogue on one issue has any realistic chance 
of helping on that one issue that we are concerned about, Iran’s ef- 
forts to destabilize Iraq? 

Ambassador Pickering. There are two issues there, I think, Mr. 
Berman, one on the Iraq side, would it help on Iraq? I think maybe 
marginally. The real question would be could you limit it to Iraq? 
Would there be efforts to introduce wider discussions? Would they 
pay off in Iraq? In other words, if you were willing to talk to Iran 
about a wider set of questions, would Iran be more forthcoming on 
Iraq, and is that where you want to spend your short currency? 

And the other side of it is, is it wise to talk to Iran only about 
Iraq when we have this huge problem that we are gathered here 
today to talk about, where the options are so few, and where at 
least diplomacy doesn’t offer us huge downsides? I am totally 
dismissive of the notion that we have a God-given right to legiti- 
mize states by talking to them. I never have seen that in inter- 
national law, and I have never seen that successfully pursued in 
diplomacy. 

It doesn’t to me make any sense. You talk to people because you 
have a national interest in trying to resolve a problem, an issue, 
or to get them to behave in a different way. And you talk to them 
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because it is in your own national interest to talk to them, not be- 
cause they are some side effect that you are concerned about that 
overwhelms the notion of speaking to them in a way that is so dis- 
advantageous. I don’t see that. 

These are nice theoretical and philosophical concerns, but the 
practical application toward United States interest, in my view, is 
totally on the side of speaking in connection with Iran. 

Now, I would like to do it in a set of circumstances, and I have 
struggled with this, and Jim is struggling with this in his own way, 
against the best leverage we can put together, whatever that might 
be. Talking without leverage doesn’t make a lot of sense. We have 
some leverage. I have suggested ways to build some more. Jim has 
suggested ways to build some more. I am not opposed to that at 
all. I think we ought to amass the maximum amount of leverage 
we can get on the table if we are going to talk, because that is the 
circumstance that I think will help produce the kind of results you 
are seeking. 

And as I said before, I don’t know whether you were in the room, 
these are long shots, they are not certainties. We are not here to 
tell you how to hit home runs. We are here to, I guess, see whether 
we can avoid hitting balls out of bounds all the time. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. 

I would like members of the committee who are still with us to 
realize that our distinguished guests have given us an additional 
50 minutes of the time that we have agreed to. But I will call on 
colleagues who feel that they must ask a very brief question. 

Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. The point is just that, sir, and I thank you. 

Let me go from the strategic to the tactical in terms of the frame- 
work for our discussion here, both because of the time constraints 
and also because I think so much has been gained by the discus- 
sion to this point in time. 

We have talked about the fact that the people in Iran seem to 
be interested in regime change themselves. I think you put it if the 
mullahs hate us as much as they seem to, then there must be 
something good about us is the way that many Iranians are looking 
at the situation today. 

So if that is the case, then, hearken back to the situation we had 
with the MEK, and I wonder about whether or not it would not be 
in our best interests to take them off of the terrorist watch list, as 
they are certainly hated by the mullahs. That is the one thing 
about which we are sure with regard to the MEK. There are lots 
of, you know, gray areas, murky areas in the past, things we are 
not positive about in terms of their responsibility for certain ac- 
tions 30 years ago, but in the last couple of decades anyway, it 
seems to me that it is pretty clear that they are as a political — 
they are certainly not much of a military force, but a political force, 
and they may not even be that to any great extent. But to the ex- 
tent that they are operating as a group of people who are articu- 
lating an opposition to the present regime, they understand the 
culture, they understand the language. We are protecting them in 
Camp Ashcraft. Here is a group of people who are, in fact, on the 
terrorist watch list that we are protecting. Our troops are pro- 
tecting them. Would it be to our advantage to somehow use these 
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folks in pursuit of our goals? And in order to do that, wouldn’t it 
require their removal from that list? 

Chairman Lantos. Ambassador Pickering. 

Ambassador Pickering. Yes, certainly I would be happy to an- 
swer the question. I think the question is premised on the Middle 
Eastern fundamental proposition that the enemy of my enemy is 
my friend. My view is that the MEK doesn’t represent the kind of 
government we would like to see based on their past actions — and 
they are all documented fairly well — in Iran. To me it would be a 
bigger burden. 

And if the Iranian people knew what the MEK had been doing 
in terms of its own activities and the way it behaved, particularly 
toward its own people, I think they, too, would see that as a nega- 
tive rather than a positive. 

Chairman Lantos. Director Woolsey. 

Mr. Woolsey. I agree with Tom. I think that everybody is using 
Churchill quotes today. One of my favorites is, “If Hitler invaded 
hell, I should find a kind word to say for the devil.” And there is 
a side of me that is tempted to cast about for anybody who can 
cause trouble for the Iranian regime. 

But I do think that their being on the terrorist watch list at this 
point is a bar. And if somebody wants to look into the facts of all 
that and the other history of it and exactly what they did and so 
on, it might be a useful review for someone to do. But I never have 
done it, and I don’t know how it could — would come up. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I will allow Mr. Sherman, who has 
to go to a meeting, but I will take my time after he 

Chairman Lantos. Well, we won’t have time. We are closing at 
1 o’clock. Our witnesses have been here for almost 3 full hours, and 
they are an hour past the time they have agreed to be here. So 
make up your mind. 

Mr. Payne. I am reclaiming my time. 

Chairman Lantos. Please. 

Mr. Payne. Sorry, Mr. Sherman. Just. 

Have a quick question regarding the future as these problems of 
proliferation will probably continue. Of course, it doesn’t deal with 
this Iranian in this situation, but as Mr. Faleomavaega mentioned, 
there were misguided policies in the past, and we have allowed 
countries like the Shah of Iran, we had Marcos in the Philippines, 
we had King Farouk in Egypt, and we had Mobutu in Zaire; all 
people that the United States Government supported. Now, they 
didn’t have nuclear weapons; however, we did allow South Africa 
to develop nuclear capacity, and even though they had a very ra- 
cially apartheid regime. 

My question is how do we go about determining who should and 
who should not have nuclear capacity in the future? And if Indo- 
nesia decided they wanted, maybe we would question that, but if 
Spain said maybe — ^you know, if Spain wanted to get it, that might 
be all right; maybe not Indonesia, but perhaps Spain. It is kind of 
arbitrary. It is those who we decide are okay, even though South 
Africa had apartheid, the last regime in the world, but it was okay 
for us, I guess, to allow them to have it. 
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And so India had never been a part of a Nonproliferation Treaty, 
but we say we are even having a special relationship with our nu- 
clear with India because, well, they are okay. 

I think that is the flaw of this world, who can have it and who 
cannot. I mean, I don’t want Iran to have it either, but if I was 
an Iranian, I would say, well, who are they to tell me? I mean, you 
know, and who are they? So could either one of you or both of you 
answer that? 

Ambassador Pickering. Let me just say I happened to be in gov- 
ernment and worked against the South African program. We were 
not successful, but we did not take a view that South Africa should 
have nuclear weapons. 

Secondly, the NPT encompasses all but three states now. Those 
three states, unfortunately, have nuclear weapons, so we have to 
contend with them. But my view is our policy needs to be enforce- 
ment of NPT obligations, which all of these states have taken that 
they are not going to develop nuclear weapons, and that is cer- 
tainly true with respect to Iran. 

The North Koreans were in. They opted out. We don’t consider 
their opt-out legal, so we still consider them part of that regime. 

Mr. WOOLSEY. Congressman, I think you hit on a really key issue 
here. The basic problem is that the nonproliferation regime, the 
IAEA Nonproliferation Treaty, all grows out of President Eisen- 
hower’s Atoms for Peace Program, and it does not really clamp 
down on the key thing which is, as Tom said earlier, the fuel cycle, 
reprocessing and enrichment. 

Once a country can lightly enrich uranium to make it into nu- 
clear fuel, once it can do that, it has the capacity to enrich it fur- 
ther up to bomb grade. It may have to be somewhat deceptive 
about it, but it is effectively there. And once you have a bomb’s 
worth of fissile material, you have, for all practical purposes, a 
bomb. Designing the bomb is simple, the basic type of so-called 
shotgun device. 

So the current international treaty and inspection regime doesn’t 
explicitly try to keep people out of the fuel cycle. If we want to have 
an international nonproliferation regime that works, I think we 
have got to change the regime. 

And we need maybe one international agency that helps coun- 
tries move toward effective energy. And I think that would very 
rarely be nuclear, although sometimes it might be, but very rarely 
do I think that would be nuclear. 

And on the other hand, we have a separate organization and a 
separate structure that tries to block anybody new from getting 
into the fuel cycle, and Tom has some good ideas about how fuel 
could be enriched for other countries rather than their having their 
own capacity to process and enrich fuel. I think that would give us 
a chance at least of doing something in nonproliferation. 

In the current circumstance, we have to do exactly what you 
were questioning. We have to say to the Iranians, well, you are, as 
I put it, theocratic, totalitarian, genocidal maniacs, so you don’t get 
the fuel cycle. But India over here is a perfectly reasonable democ- 
racy. So much of the world will not join us in making that distinc- 
tion. 
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Now, the number of democracies in the world is rather substan- 
tial. Freedom House numbers are up to just under 100 democracies 
operating under the rule of law, and another 30 or so that have 
electoral democracies like Indonesia. So you have something like 
over 60 percent of the world’s governments that are democracies. 
But even they don’t vote that way. They don’t really in the U.N. 
or so forth say, “Okay, we are going to treat fellow democracies 
that are much less likely to be aggressive and so forth, we are 
going to treat them differently than we treat dictatorships.” People, 
countries so far are not willing to do that. And in the absence of 
their being willing to do that, it seems to me the only way to begin 
to make this thing work is to restructure the international treaty 
regime so it operates in such a way as to keep new people out of 
the fuel cycle. 

Chairman Lantos. Ambassador Pickering. 

Ambassador Pickering. I totally agree with Jim on that, and I 
think that was part of what I was trying to do in the presentation 
I made. 

Chairman Lantos. I, first of all, want to express my regret to my 
colleagues who didn’t get a chance to ask questions, but we are pro- 
foundly indebted to our two extraordinary witnesses for sticking 
with us for 3 hours, but more importantly for giving us a tour 
d’horizon of extraordinary quality. We are deeply grateful to both 
of you and hope to have you back soon. 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Chairman, not to be left out, feeling inad- 
equate, if I could just add one Churchillian comment? 

Chairman Lantos. Please. 

Mr. Ackerman. When the prime minister was introduced in Lon- 
don at a Women’s Temperance League, the lady that introduced 
him said that she calculated how much he has had to drink start- 
ing from the early age that he began, after breakfast, before and 
after lunch, and throughout the day and into the evening and said, 
I have made a mark on the ceiling. If we poured every drink that 
you have had into this room, it would reach three-quarters of the 
way up the wall, to which he responded, so much to do, so little 
time. 

Chairman Lantos. This briefing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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UNDERSTANDING THE IRAN CRISIS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Tom Lantos 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Lantos. The Committee on Foreign Affairs will come 
to order. This is our second hearing on Iran in a series of hearings 
during the course of which we will combine practical, political deci- 
sion makers in the field as we had last week with former Under 
Secretary of State Pickering and former director of the CIA, James 
Woolsey. 

Today, we are fortunate to have two outstanding academicians 
who have made the study of Iran the central focus of their schol- 
arly pursuit. And we are delighted to welcome them. 

Having just returned from a trip to the Middle East with Speak- 
er Pelosi and the Democratic National Security leadership, it is 
clear to me that Iran and its nuclear ambitions are central to our 
interests and concerns in this vital region. 

The intentions and possible future actions of Iran are very much 
on the minds of top leaders in Iraq, Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
with whom we met. 

They shared their great concern regarding Iran’s growing influ- 
ence in the area and what everyone believes to be its quest for nu- 
clear weapons. 

A world with a nuclear armed Iran would be a very different 
world. It would be a world in which Tehran, without firing a shot, 
would be able to intimidate and bully its neighbors, including many 
today who are allies of the United States. 

It is clear that Iran’s neighbors know this, and for the most part, 
they are terrified by the prospect. 

We must know all we can about Iran’s capabilities and intentions 
because we must prevent a development of a nuclear armed Iran. 

At the same time, we must act very carefully in this sensitive 
and important region which is already in deep upheaval because of 
our Iraq policy. 

Iran is growing increasingly arrogant about its ability to act with 
impunity. 

Last June, the permanent five members of the United Nations 
Security Council and Germany offered the very generous package 
of incentives to Tehran to suspend its nuclear program. Iran mere- 
ly shrugged it off. 
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In July, the Security Council issued an ultimatum to Tehran, 
suspend uranium enrichment activities within 1 month, or face 
sanctions. Iran blithely ignored that threat as well and continued 
with enrichment. 

Nothing that happened subsequently shook Tehran’s faith in its 
ability to continue its cynical kabuki dance. 

Russia and China raised one road block after another. The Secu- 
rity Council failed to impose sanctions within 1 month or even 2. 
Instead, it wrangled for 5 long months before producing a pathetic 
set of sanctions that will do little or nothing to deter Iran’s reckless 
pursuit of nuclear arms. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese and Iranians announced a preliminary 
agreement worth some $16 billion for Chinese investment in an 
Iranian natural gas field. On Monday of this week. Royal Dutch 
Shell announced the signing of a preliminary multibillion-dollar 
deal with Iran to develop adjacent gas properties. 

The recently announced $16 billion oil and gas deal between Iran 
and Malaysia is equally abhorrent. That is why today I am sending 
a letter to our Trade Representative, Susan Schwab, requesting 
that all negotiations between the United States and Malaysia on 
a free trade agreement be suspended until Malaysia renounces this 
proposed deal. 

At a time when we and the United Nations should be imposing 
sanctions on Iran for its nuclear activities, Asian and European 
companies are signing lucrative contracts to provide massive addi- 
tional revenues to fuel Iran’s search for nuclear weapons. If we per- 
mit this kind of heedless and mindless avarice, it will be at the 
world’s peril. 

This past week, Mohamed ElBaradei, Director General of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, revealed that, within a few 
weeks, Iran intends to begin construction of a new underground 
plant for uranium enrichment. 

Once again, Iran has thumbed its nose at the international com- 
munity. 

Given the urgency of our concerns with Iran, we must use every 
tool in our diplomatic arsenal. The most basic is dialogue. I am 
passionately committed to dialogue with those countries with which 
we disagree. 

Dialogue does not mean appeasement or defeat. Dialogue rep- 
resents our best opportunity to persuade as well as our best oppor- 
tunity to determine if we have failed to persuade. 

For over a decade I have sought opportunities to meet with the 
Iranian leadership in Tehran. My friend, Kofi Annan, the former 
U.N. Secretary General, and Jan Eliasson, the last president of the 
U.N. General Assembly and foreign minister of Sweden, have both 
attempted to persuade the authorities that an open dialogue with 
Members of Congress is in our mutual interest. 

All of our approaches have so far been rebuffed. 

The Iranian people deserve leaders who are worthy of Iran’s 
noble traditions and their country’s importance. 

I am cautiously encouraged that Ahmadinejad has recently suf- 
fered a triple whammy, a resounding defeat of his party in local 
elections, a harsh letter of rebuke from the majority of the Iranian 
parliament and the denunciation of his diplomacy by the news- 
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paper considered as the mouthpiece of Iran’s Supreme Leader 
Khamenei. 

In short, it is a critically important time for us to make progress 
in dealing with the nuclear ambitions of Iran. And it may be that 
conditions in Iran are ripe to make steps forward. 

Now I urge all of my colleagues to read very carefully the sub- 
mitted testimony of our three distinguished witnesses in total. 

These three papers represent a kaleidoscope of views concerning 
this unbelievably complex country. We are cautioned in their state- 
ments about falling victim to the Chalabi syndrome, the experience 
we had with respect to Iraq. They are cautioning against a grand 
bargain with the mullahs whereby we would overlook the human 
rights abuses, the nuclear plants, for the appearance of a surface 
relationship. They correctly point out that Iran is a despotic theoc- 
racy, and here I quote: “A theocracy despised, incompetent, morally 
bankrupt and bereft of legitimacy.” 

They are cautioning about the presence of a messianic clergy. 
And some of their leadership believes in the imminent return of the 
Mahdi, the 12th imam of Shi’a, who got into occultation 1,000 years 
ago. 

Yet at the same time, they correctly point out that the vast ma- 
jority of the Iranian people despise the theocratic rulers and show 
their distrust through both capital flight and an enormous brain 
drain. And one of our witnesses calls for dramatic changes in our 
public diplomacy policy, vis-a-vis that country. 

I am deeply grateful for their three powerful papers and I am 
now delighted to turn to the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Middle East and South Asia, who may have to 
leave because of votes in the banking committee, Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the dis- 
tinguished ranking member for her collegiality. 

Even as American troops are now engaging in seizures of Iranian 
agents in Iraq, and an additional carrier battle group is being dis- 
patched to the Persian Gulf, the Bush administration remains 
stuck behind the idea that diplomacy is equivalent to appeasement 
and that negotiation is akin to surrender. Consequently, with re- 
gard to Iran, we seem determined to achieve the worst of all policy 
outcomes. 

While the White House intones that “all options are on the 
table,” the military facts of life argue otherwise. Our armed forces, 
especially our Army and Marine Corps, are operating on the edge 
of their capacity, while the Air Force and Navy remain capable of 
conducting a robust conventional bombing campaign. I remain 
skeptical that the key would be able to strike all the key compo- 
nents of Iran’s nuclear program. 

Many facilities are extremely well protected. Some are buried. 
Others are hardened. Some have all of these features. More trou- 
bling, based on recent history, I think prudence demands that we 
assume that there are both facilities we have not yet identified and 
facilities we have misidentified. 

More over, we have scarcely considered the full nature and ex- 
tent of Iran’s presence in Iraq and what capabilities it has to make 
mischief in other parts of the Middle East or the rest of the globe. 
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Although our military options are dismal, the Bush administra- 
tion seems intent on charging full speed ahead toward confronta- 
tion. If we had a credible diplomatic alternative that we were push- 
ing the Iranians toward, such gambling might make sense. Without 
a diplomatic backstop, however, it is merely reckless. Without 
question, face-to-face dialogue, as the chairman has suggested, with 
the Iranians would be difficult, unpleasant and I believe also likely 
to fail. 

However, if there are no talks, a negotiated resolution of either 
the Iranian nuclear problem or the instability and violence in Iraq 
is essentially impossible. 

I would add here that this administration’s incessant practice of 
subcontracting to other countries the most vital question of our na- 
tional security represents one of the most egregious and shameful 
failures in the history of American foreign policy. Achieving success 
in negotiations with Iran may not be possible, but without making 
the attempt, without demonstrating that America is doing its ut- 
most to resolve these regional crises — apart from applying more 
and more force — our ability to attract and hold allies will be greatly 
diminished. 

Other nations expect us to lead, not to lecture. Painful as it may 
be for some to acknowledge, the United States has a credibility 
problem. 

There once was a Republican President who warned us to speak 
softly but carry a big stick. Instead of blustering about Iran while 
hollowing out our military in Iraq, we need to get serious about 
achieving some of the very simple but difficult goals: First, bringing 
our catastrophic adventure in Iraq to a conclusion that will not 
turn Iraq’s civil war into a regional war; second, restoring the 
strength and credibility to our already overextended armed forces; 
and third, engaging our European allies in a strategic plan to con- 
vince Iran that its best interests require a satisfactory resolution 
to the nuclear issue. Anyone who believes we can achieve any of 
this agenda without engaging the Iranians ourselves on the funda- 
mental question of regional security is fooling themselves. 

I hope today’s panel will illustrate for us how Iran sees the 
world, where its vulnerabilities lie and how we can best achieve se- 
curity in the Persian Gulf region for ourselves and our allies in and 
around the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you, Mr. Ackerman. It is now my 
great pleasure to turn to my good friend, the distinguished ranking 
member of the committee. Congressman Ros-Lehtinen. She is the 
author of the Iran Freedom Support Act which Congress adopted 
last September. I was very pleased to work with her in developing 
that important legislation. She has been one of the foremost lead- 
ers in the Congress in our effort to deal with Iran, Mrs. Ros- 
Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Lantos, and I con- 
gratulate you on the trip that you took, just came back yesterday, 
with Speaker Pelosi, and the chairman. Chairman Skelton, and Mr. 
Murtha and others, and we in our committee look forward to get- 
ting briefed by you on that trip to Iraq, to Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan. 
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And I would like to also thank our distinguished panelists for ap- 
pearing before us today. 

Creating an effective long-term strategy regarding Iran is one of 
the highest priorities in the United States. The regime has called, 
as all of us know, for Israel to be wiped off the map. It continues 
to refer to the United States as the great Satan, and it hosted a 
conference that was so appalling aimed at denying the Holocaust. 
Iran’s aggressive words, however, are not mere rhetoric. Iran is the 
number one state sponsor of terrorism, enabling the murder of 
countless innocent civilians, endangering international security by 
supplying weapons, funding, training and providing sanctuary to 
terrorist groups such Hezbollah and Hamas. Iran continues to sup- 
ply the Shiite Islamist groups in Iraq with money, training and 
weapons, such as the improvised explosive devices, lEDs, that are 
used to target United States coalition troops in Iraq. Iran’s support 
for these extremist groups is a major factor in the sectarian strife 
and attacks taking place in Iraq. 

If we fail in Iraq, Iran will be liberated to dominate the oil-pro- 
ducing Persian Gulf and increase its support for Islamist militant 
extremists, thereby spreading instability throughout the region. 

Iran’s self proclaimed goal is the promotion of an Islamist revolu- 
tion worldwide. 

Ahmadinejad made the following statement just a few weeks ago: 
We must believe in the fact that Islam is not confined to geo- 
graphical borders, ethnic groups and nations. It is a universal ide- 
ology. We do not shy away from declaring that Islam is ready to 
rule the world; we must prepare ourselves to rule the world. 

As the entire world knows, Iran has embarked on a major pro- 
gram to develop nuclear weapons which threatens to radically 
transform the balance of power in the Middle East. 

Iran’s nuclear capabilities would change perceptions of the mili- 
tary balance in the region and could pose serious challenges to the 
United States in terms of deterrence and defense. 

But the threat posed by Iran goes beyond its sponsorship of ter- 
ror or its pursuit of nuclear weapons. Iran’s leadership has already 
expressed its willingness to assist other problem countries in ob- 
taining nuclear capabilities. With respect to cooperation between 
Iran and other terrorist nations, former CIA director Tenet noted 
in a Eebruary 2004 threat assessment when he briefed Congress: 
Iran appears to be willing to supply missile related technology to 
countries of concern and publicly advertises its artillery rockets 
and related technologies including guidance instruments and mis- 
sile propellants. On chemical weapons, government, private and in- 
telligence sources report that Iran is pursuing a program to develop 
and stockpile these weapons. Reports state that Iran already may 
have stockpiled blister, blood choking and nerve agents and the 
bombs and artillery shells to deliver them, which they had pre- 
viously manufactured. 

With respect to the biological weapons, it has been reported that 
Iran probably has an offensive biological weapons program, that it 
continues to seek dual-use material, equipment and expertise 
which can be used in that program, and that it has the capability 
to produce at least small weapons of BW agents and a limited abil- 
ity to up-weaponize them. 
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Some have argued that the solution to the Iranian threat is to 
engage in direct talks with the Iranian regime. I strongly disagree, 
Mr. Chairman. We must not abandon the longstanding U.S. policy 
of not negotiating with terrorists. I believe that engaging Iran 
without preconditions would embolden our enemies, would legiti- 
mize the extremist regime and would allow the Iranian radicals to 
buy even more time to develop weapons of mass destruction. 

Instead, we can persuade our allies to reduce or even halt the 
range of commercial ties with the Iranian regime. We could deprive 
Tehran of the revenues it needs to continue its destructive policies. 

I call upon our European allies and all of the responsible nations 
to take immediate steps to end investments in Iran’s energy sector 
and to adopt other sanctions to deprive the tyrannical regime of the 
revenue necessary to pursue their nuclear weapons program. 

As part of this effort, my distinguished colleague. Chairman Lan- 
tos, and I authored, as the chairman pointed out, the Iran Freedom 
Support Act signed into law in November, and it is already being 
used to great effect. 

I also plan to introduce another bill that targets the Iranian 
elite, which is a critical component of the Iranian economy, its en- 
ergy sector. Among other provisions, the bill calls for public and 
private pension and thrift savings plans to divest from U.S. and 
foreign companies that have invested $200 million or more in that 
energy sector. 

I have been working with Chairman Lantos on this measure and 
hope that we will have an agreement soon so that we may intro- 
duce the bill. 

I look forward to working with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to secure passage of this and other measures to weaken the 
regime in Tehran, compel it to permanently cease those activities 
that pose a threat to U.S. national security, our interests and our 
allies. I would like to thank once again our witnesses and thank 
you so much, Mr. Chairman, for the time. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you, very much. 

I am pleased to recognize Mr. Payne for 1 minute. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and as we all 
know, this is a very extremely important hearing today. We realize 
the importance of our policy toward Iran and for us to try to come 
up with some solutions to that problem, so I look forward to hear- 
ing from the witnesses. I, too, though feel that negotiations and 
discussions are necessary. I think the people of Iran have a positive 
feeling toward United States by and large. And if there was some 
way that we could reach the people, I think many of them really 
reject the hard line, and so before all is lost on aggressive military 
movement, I would hope that we would have some dual strategies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Thank you very much. I am pleased to recognize the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Middle East and South Asia Sub- 
committee, my friend from Indiana, Mr. Pence. 

Mr. Pence. I thank the chairman for yielding, and I want to 
commend the chairman for making this issue and this distin- 
guished panel and hearing a priority for this committee in the 
110th Congress. 
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Like many on this panel, I believe that Iran is the greatest diplo- 
matic challenge facing the United States. And I am anxious to hear 
and have appreciated reading the testimony that has been sub- 
mitted. 

President Bush’s national security strategy for March 2006 I be- 
lieve correctly stated, and I quote, “that we may face no greater 
challenge from a single country than from Iran.” I believe this is 
a destabilizing rogue state that richly deserves the moniker “Axis 
of Evil” that it was awarded during the State of the Union Address 
years ago. 

The issues that interest me the most about this panel have to do 
with the nature of the threat and the nature and the wisdom of 
what leverage we might bring to confronting that threat. And I 
hold to the view that when President Ahmadinejad called for Israel 
to be “wiped off the map” and described the Holocaust as a “myth” 
and has openly advocated resettling the population of Israel in Eu- 
rope, that I hold that history teaches that, when a tyrant speaks 
violence against his neighbor, the world is wise to take him at his 
word. And I am very interested in this expert panel’s view of the 
intentions of President Ahmadinejad as well as the government. 

Secondly, I am very interested in recent revelations and news re- 
ports that suggest that Iran has been involved in providing tech- 
nology and improvised explosive devices to personnel in Iraq. 

And lastly, with regard to the leverage that we might have, an 
important editorial this morning by Thomas Friedman uses the 
term leverage; the Secretary of State said that, before we should 
sit down — as the ranking member from Florida just stated, the Sec- 
retary of State said we should not sit down until we have leverage, 
believing that stability in Iraq would represent the strongest lever- 
age in addition to our military presence in the region that could 
move us toward a diplomatic solution. 

I am very interested, having read Mr. Friedman’s comments 
today, having read the testimony of this panel’s view on that. 

And lastly, what we might be able to do consistent with Mr. 
Payne’s comments about, from the important legislation, the Iran 
Freedom Support Act, other legislation that is considered, I think 
it is imperative that this Congress consider ways that we can fur- 
ther catalyze forces of liberalization and democracy and human 
rights within Iran itself. 

And so I commend this panel whose credentials cannot be chal- 
lenged. I look very much forward to the hearing, and I am grateful 
to the chairman for arranging this so early in the context of this 
Congress. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much, Mr. Pence. I am 
pleased to recognize Mr. Sherman for 1 minute. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. Preventing a nuclear Iran should be 
our top foreign policy objective. An Iranian Government that 
thought it was about to be overthrown could very well smuggle a 
nuclear weapon into an American city. The outcome in Iraq will 
have a modest impact on America’s long-term national security and 
cannot be allowed to distract us from the Iranian threat. Talking 
about talks to Iran may also be a bit of a distraction. 
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We cannot solve the problem with Iran so painlessly as to simply 
say, oh, well, we will open discussions, and then we will achieve 
a nonnuclear Iran. 

Instead, we must be willing to sacrifice other diplomatic and eco- 
nomic priorities if we are to achieve what is most important to us, 
which is an end to the nuclear program in Iran. 

We must put ILSA and other economic pressure from Europe on 
Iran as our number one policy concern with Europe. 

And most importantly, in dealing with Russia, from Jackson- 
Vanik to Chechnya, the Iran issue must be placed first. Those who 
think that we can achieve a nonnuclear Iran without mobilizing all 
of our diplomatic strength and without sacrificing less important 
diplomatic objectives I think are deluding themselves. Thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you, very much and I want to com- 
mend Mr. — I guess Mr. Royce isn’t here. I was going to suggest 
that, and also Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, but also my friends on the other 
side of the aisle who are taking this issue very seriously. Mr. Sher- 
man has again demonstrated that he has the focus on this par- 
ticular challenge to our security, and I paid close attention to what 
he just had to say. Let me just note, and I won’t be repetitive, just 
we shouldn’t be negotiating from weakness. We must start doing 
those things that will give us leverage on Iran. Then we can have 
negotiations. Negotiating from weakness never got us anywhere. 

I would suggest, however, that doesn’t mean we shouldn’t be 
talking to the Iranians, and I would like the panel’s impression of 
an idea; perhaps this President, instead of having bilateral negotia- 
tions with Iran and Syria, should we have — should this President 
call for a regional summit with the leaders from all of these coun- 
tries in that region, the region, and sit down and see what would 
come out of a meeting like that? I am looking forward to hearing 
from you. Thank you very much for listening while we express our 
opinions. 

And thank you to Mr. Lantos for calling this hearing. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you, very much. 

Ambassador Watson. 

Ms. Watson. I want to thank the chairman also for bringing 
these distinguished gentlemen here. 

I think dialogue is very much called for at this point. 

From what I am gathering, a military success will do nothing — 
nothing to settle the cultural issues that are creating much of the 
conflict in Iraq. 

And it has been said that much of the violence is being instigated 
now by Iran. So I sense a creeping effect that we are creeping in 
closer to conflict with Iran. 

We have ships over in the water. We have submarines over off 
the coast. Anyone who does not know that has been from that place 
called Pluto. 

This creeping approach is very, very dangerous, because I see 
what happened in Korea happening in Iran. So what we need, Mr. 
Chairman, is a multilateral discussion with all of the countries sur- 
rounding and attached to the border to Iraq, because what happens 
in Iraq affects all of that region. 
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And these talks must — must — include Syria and Iran. It is short- 
sighted not to sit down and talk with them. Oh, we can think and 
try to project what they are thinking. And we don’t do it from 
weakness. 

Chairman Lantos. Gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, very much. Mr. Wimbush has been a 
withering critic of Radio Farda, our efforts to communicate with 
the Iranian people, and he makes a very strong case that these ef- 
forts frankly are becoming counter-productive as he says, filling up 
the airwaves with Britney Spears says that America has no ideas 
of value and that we don’t trust the Iranian listeners to distinguish 
intelligent debate from pop culture. And I know that you Mr. 
Chairman and Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen have shown leader- 
ship on Iran. 

And I think we all agree that we need to be making our best ef- 
forts on public diplomacy when it comes to Iran. And I would hope 
that this committee would give a very hard look at this broad- 
casting, getting a better read if this is how we should be doing 
business. 

I also agree with many of the other comments about keeping the 
financial pressure up on Ahmadinejad’s government. It is having a 
positive effect. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. 

Mr. Inglis. 

Mr. Inglis. Mr. Chairman, I am looking forward to hearing the 
witnesses and happy to yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

All of the options before us are mainly dealing with talk, talk 
and more talk and more talk on different fronts. Although talking 
is important mean while the Iranian Government progresses into 
being a nuclear power. 

I would like to know when the talks are going to end and we get 
a solution. I know all the options are difficult for us. But we need 
some kind of timetable on when are we going to reach some kind 
of consensus on how are we going to deal with the nuclear threat. 
Meanwhile, I hope the Iranian people see the error of the ways of 
their President and try to put him into some kind of control that 
only the people of any nation can do. And I look forward to all of 
your testimony. Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Lantos. Any other members? 

If not, we have an exceptionally talented, respected and widely 
published group of Iran experts with us today to explain contem- 
porary Iran’s domestic politics and foreign policy dynamics. 

Dr. Ray Takeyh is a senior fellow for the Middle East Studies 
Council on Foreign Relations here in Washington. He earned a doc- 
torate in modern history from Oxford and is the author most re- 
cently of the book entitled. Hidden Iran: Politics and Power in the 
Islamic Republic. 

Dr. Abbas Milan! is the director of Iranian Studies and professor 
of political science at Stanford. Along with Larry Diamond and Mi- 
chael McFaul, he is also co-director of the Hoover Institution’s Iran 
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Democracy Project which produced the policy paper a little over a 
year ago entitled, “Beyond Incrementalism: A New Strategy for 
Dealing With Iraq.” 

Mr. Enders Wimhush is senior fellow and director of the Center 
for Future Security Strategies at the Hudson Institute. Before join- 
ing Hudson, he spent 10 years in the private sector as an officer 
with Booz Allen Hamilton, prior to which, he served as director of 
Radio Liberty in Munich from 1987 until 1993. 

We want to thank all our witnesses for taking the time to join 
us. And we will begin with Dr. Milani. 

STATEMENT OF ABBAS MILANI, PH.D., CO-DIRECTOR OF IRAN 

DEMOCRACY PROJECT, HOOVER INSTITUTION, STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Milani. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very honored to be here. I think there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the United States does need to have a strategy for 
dealing with Iran. 

Iran is a key player in the Middle East. But I also think there 
is little doubt that the United States, unfortunately, has not had 
a strategy for dealing with Iran in the last 25 years. The United 
States has been in a reactive mode and has been going from one 
tactical response to another, and as a consequence, it is now forced 
to play a catch-up game. 

And discussing Iran now I think comes at a very important junc- 
ture because we have two Presidents both under pressure at home. 
Both Presidents have gone from heights of popularity to serious po- 
litical problems at home. Both President Bush and Mr. 
Ahmadinejad now face problems within their own constituency, 
within their own country, and we have two countries that are cer- 
tainly divided in terms of what to do with the other one. The polit- 
ical leadership in Iran is certainly not one view. 

I think it would be gravely mistaken to assume that there is a 
monolithic Iranian ruling elite that has one opinion about what to 
do. It is even a graver mistake I think to assume that Mr. 
Ahmadinejad is the one that calls all the shots. Mr. Ahmadinejad’s 
popularity in the West is far more than his power at home. By con- 
stitution, by practice, in Iran, he holds little power. But the popu- 
larity, the rock star treatment that he was afforded when he came 
here, in fact, enhanced his power in Iran. But that enhancement 
was fortunately temporary. 

There are those in Washington that think that the nuclear issue 
in Iran has a military solution. There are also some who think — 
and most of them are in the same camp — that the regime in Iran 
has a military solution as well, that this is a regime on the brink 
of collapse, and all the United States has to do is push it a little 
bit and this regime will fall. 

The Chalabi syndrome unfortunately has helped some of the ad- 
vocates of this policy to get a hearing for their wrong-headed and 
dangerous suggestion. 

There are also those who have long argued that this regime is 
here to stay; there is no way to move it; the United States has to 
just forget about the human rights issue, make a deal with this re- 
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gime, give it what it wants and go on with the business of America. 
I think that, too, is wrong. 

This regime is strategically extremely vulnerable, but tactically 
extremely nimble. It is tactically entrenched but it is strategically 
on its way out because it does not have answers for fundamental 
problems of the Iranian people. This is a deeply incompetent, cor- 
rupt regime. 

The idea that dialogue with this regime will enhance its power 
I think is partly true. It depends what kind of dialogue the United 
States decides to have. The United States was very capable of hav- 
ing dialogues with the Soviet Union and not allowing those dia- 
logues to become forced in the hands of the Soviet Union. The rea- 
son that that dialogue did not allow the Soviet Union to spin it in 
its own favor is because the issues of human rights were always 
on the table, never off the discussion. 

The grand bargainist who wants to make peace with this regime 
wants precisely that option off the table. They say, if you bring this 
issue to the discussion, they, Iranians, will not show up. Well, my 
suggestion is that, even if they don’t show up, still the attempt to 
offer to have a dialogue will have very, very positive impacts. 

It will have positive impacts because I think the Iranian regime 
is deeply fractured at this moment. Mr. Ahmadinejad has helped 
bring these fractures to a new level of intensity. Ahmadinejad has 
come to power — I think it is important to understand — with the 
help of the very powerful cabal of Revolutionary Guards, and some 
of the leaders of the Basij, these are street gangs cum militia that 
are the muscles of the regime that the regime uses when it wants 
to oppress, suppress demonstrations. 

And over the last year, Mr. Ahmadinejad has tried to further en- 
trench himself by giving these people much more in terms of eco- 
nomic windfall, multibillion dollar, no-bid contracts have been 
given to these people. Nevertheless, because of his odious com- 
ments on the Holocaust, for example, because of his odious com- 
ments on Israel, because of the success of the United States and 
its allies to pass the U.N. resolution, Ahmadinejad now finds him- 
self in a deeply isolated position. As Mr. Chairman referred to the 
letter, 150 people have signed this letter. There is talk of trying to 
curtail his presidency. 

If the United States continues on a path of confrontation, if Iran 
and United States come to blows within the next few weeks or 
months, that would be the greatest bonanza for Mr. Ahmadinejad. 

A policy that will enhance the hands of the intransigent radical 
elements identified with and allied with Mr. Ahmadinejad would be 
a very, very, I think, detrimental policy. 

My assumption is that there will not be peace and democracy in 
the Middle East unless there is peace and democracy in Iran; in 
other words, unless this region is gone. So long as this regime is 
in power, I think there cannot be peace in the Middle East, and 
there cannot be democracy because this regime is the source of so 
much of what is wrong and what is going on in the Middle East. 
But that democracy will have to come from inside Iran. And I think 
it is extremely dangerous and folly, to be honest, to assume that 
the Iranian democratic movement is dead and that it is no longer 
capable of challenging this regime. 
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The policy that the United States, the strategy that the United 
States adopts will be successful if and to the extent that it allows 
these forces, now in retreat, to more openly directly challenge the 
United States. 

There is a large number of Iranians — and we have empirical evi- 
dence for this, we have polls, we have anecdotal evidence for this, 
who are very favorably disposed to the United States. An attack to 
Iran I think will fundamentally change that and will change the 
sentiments of the people and will allow the regime to further con- 
solidate its despotic hold on power. 

The United States does have leverage now, and it has had lever- 
age in the last few years. When the war with Iraq began, the 
United States had an enormous amount of leverage over this re- 
gime. The regime in Iran in the first weeks after the fall of Saddam 
Hussein was the weakest it had been in 27 years. It was very will- 
ing at that time to try to find a negotiated solution to its problem. 
It was willing to make a great number of concessions. But the 
United States decided not to take that opportunity, not to use their 
leverage it had then. 

Every time, every delay in this attempt to negotiate I think will 
further complicate the role of the United States, further limit the 
leverage that the United States has because, as Mr. Chairman 
pointed out, the regime was very successful in using the Euro- 
peans, using China, using Russia, in buying itself time. Mr. 
Rowhani, who was Iran’s chief nuclear negotiator, gave a very re- 
vealing speech that did not get the attention that I think it de- 
served. He said, “Our plan was to do a North Korea on the world. 
We wanted to quietly develop a program, and once we had a fully 
developed nuclear program, allow the world to face a fait accompli. 
Libya and the discovery of the A.Q. Kahn,” he said, “destructed 
this program.” 

But they were helped in those years precisely by, unfortunately, 
Europe’s insistence on putting economic interests over diplomatic 
long-term strategic interests over human rights interests, over the 
economic — the democratic future of Iran. 

Even today we see already signs that Europe is beginning to 
crack, that Europe is beginning to talk about changing its tactic. 

But the United States’ ability to create this coalition, this inter- 
national coalition, that has brought some pressurel; and the pres- 
sure is beginning to have some impact in Iran — the Iranian regime 
is worried about these resolutions. You can read the Iranian lead- 
ers; Rahsanjani just last week said very pointedly that these reso- 
lutions are having more damage, and they might do more damage 
than in fact an invasion will do on Iran. 

So very serious concentrated pressure on the regime, at the same 
time with the offer, with the offer to talk about these issues, about 
all the outstanding issues, including and always including the 
human rights issue of the Iranian people I think will further weak- 
en Ahmadinejad and his camp and further strengthen the majority, 
the silent majority in Iran who wants normalized relations with 
the world, who want to be part of the international community, 
who are embarrassed by Mr. Ahmadinejad and his anti-Semitism. 

I think, if you look in the history of the 20th century, Iran has 
probably one of the best records as a nation in dealing with Israel, 
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in dealing with its Jewish population. Iran as a nation made a very 
successful attempt to save all of its Jews from the Holocaust. Iran 
was the first country to establish relations with Israel. And that re- 
flects the sentiments of the Iranian people. 

And obviously, they are embarrassed by a leadership who talks 
in this irresponsible manner. Ahmadinejad and his camp will be 
the only winners of a confrontational policy with the United States. 
If there is an invasion of Iran, if there are surgical attacks on the 
nuclear sites — and as one honorable member said, there is serious 
doubt that such an attack will be successful in taking out these 
sites because there are so many of them and because they are for- 
tified — but if any of these attacks come, I think the power of 
Ahmadinejad and his cabal will be extremely consolidated. 

And Ahmadinejad does have a policy on where he wants to take 
Iran long-term. Not only does he want to confront the United 
States and Middle East at every turn, but he also wants to fun- 
damentally realign Iran away from the Western look, so to speak, 
toward Asia. There is talk of building a pipeline that will connect 
Iran to China, the multibillion-dollar deal that Mr. Chairman 
pointed to. There is something called — about the Asia onlook that 
is bandied about in Iran. And if that happens — and this is very 
much the talk of Ahmadinejad. Ahmadinejad went to China, tried 
very actively to join the Shanghai discussions, if that alternative 
comes to pass, there we are talking about a major strategic change 
in terms of the balance of forces. 

And what will help bring that about I think is an ascendant 
Ahmadinejad, an ascendant radical group that is now isolated and 
is pining for a confrontation with the United States. And the fact 
that the forces are now so closely face-to-face, the fact that the 
United States now has a policy of going after them publicly makes 
the likelihood of an unfortunate incident that will bring about, I 
think, a much larger confrontation. 

I completely understand Mr. Bush’s point that the Iranian net- 
work in Iran has to be stopped. Obviously, the Iranian regime has 
to be stopped from its shenanigans in Iraq, but I think a much 
more fruitful policy would be to make this the responsibility of the 
Maliki government. The United States should expect of the Maliki 
government to disrupt the flow of foreign forces inside Iraq. This 
will have not only the advantage of showing the rest of the Sunnis 
in Iraq and the rest of the Middle East that Maliki is not a mere 
puppet of Iran, but it will also lessen the possibility of military, in- 
advertent or desired military confrontation with the United States. 

So, I think a wise strategy that includes a very credible possi- 
bility of using pressure, military pressure if need be, but at the 
same time, combined with it, a willingness to negotiate, a willing- 
ness to talk with the Iranians is the path that can be most condu- 
cive and is a path that reflects the realities in Iran. 

And let me add by saying, I know of not a single Iranian demo- 
crat inside Iran who is fighting this regime on a daily basis, whose 
lives are on the line, who does not favor a dialogue with the United 
States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Milani follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Abbas Milan:, Ph.D., Co-Director of Iran Democracy 
Project, Hoover Institution, Stanford University 

Mr. Chairman: When in an interview with Mr. David Ignatief, of Washington 
Post, President Bush declared that “one of the dilemmas facing American policy- 
makers is to understand the nature, the complex nature of the Iranian regime,” he 
was grievously right. 

There can, I submit, be little disagreement with the proposition that the question 
of what do with Iran looms as the most serious challenge facing this administration, 
and arguably the next. Policy formed on ignorance is a sure recipe for disaster. A 
number of additional factors here in American and back in Iran add to the possi- 
bility for just such a disaster. The continuing crisis in Iraq has created in the Bush 
administration the need to find something to redeem its hitherto unsuccessful Mid- 
dle East policy. A halt to Iran’s nuclear program through the use of military force 
might be seen by some as just such a redemption. 

There are those in the foreign policy establishment in Washington who still har- 
bor the illusion that problems in the Middle East and Iran can and should be solved 
solely through the use of American military power. The surprising shrinkage of cen- 
ters for the serious and academic study of Iran in American universities in that last 
quarter of century helped create a dangerous knowledge and expertise vacuum that 
has been filled with policy wonks with little experience in Iran, or with members 
of the Iranian-American Diaspora, who besotted with the new “Chalabi syndrome,” 
and understandably desperate in their attempt to get rid of the despotic mullahs 
in Iran, are trying to goad the United States into a war with the Iranian regime. 

Another group trying to fill this epistemic gap are those experts who sometimes 
seem to behave as de facto agents of the Islamic Republic and suggest that the re- 
gime in Tehran is here to stay, the opposition and the democratic movement is dead, 
and it is in America’s best interest to simply make a “grand bargain” with the 
mullahs, and forget and forego the idea of helping the people of Iran actualize their 
democratic aspirations. Neither those who see the regime as teetering on the edge 
of the abyss, nor those who say it is irremovably entrenched take into account the 
complicated and dynamic realities inside Iran. The regime in Tehran is tactically 
strong and nimble, but strategically daft and vulnerable. 

In Tehran, too, there are factions within the Islamic Republic of Iran who seek 
the dogs of a war with the US. Eor them, even the howls of such a war helps con- 
solidate their power and further strangle the Iranian people and their hundred-year 
old dream of a secular democratic polity. To some of them, America is an empire 
in decline, bereft of the desire or resolve to fight. Still others in this camp simply 
welcome a war as a sure way to grab and consolidate more power. 

The challenge facing America today is formulating a policy that avoids the dis- 
credited (even delusional) optimism of the militarist camp as well as the appeasing 
pessimism of proponents of compromise with the mullahs who rule Iran. Moreover, 
doing nothing is about Iran is also not an option; with every passing day, inaction 
no less than a flawed policy, will allow the mullahs to become all but impervious 
to domestic or international pressures. And to some in the regime, only a nuclear 
bomb will afford them the security of such imperviousness. In the looming con- 
frontation with the US, some of them believe, they can get, “a North Korean treat- 
ment” rather than the one afforded Saddam Hussein, only if they are part of the 
nuclear club. 

Iran is singularly important for the US by accidents of Nature, actions of Ira- 
nians, and dictates of History. Nature made the country sit on huge deposits of gas 
and oil, and allowed it to have a commanding position over the Strait of Hormoz, 
one of the most crucial waterways in the world. History rendered Iran important 
when it became (like Egypt) one of the only two countries whose existence and 
boundaries were not figments of colonial machination. These facts of History and 
Nature combined to make Iran, with Egypt, the two bellwether states for the entire 
Middle East (Egypt for the Sunnis and Iran for Shiites.) Einally, Iranians made the 
Revolution of 1979, hoping for democracy, but Ayatollah Khomeini and his cohorts 
turned the country instead into a despotic theocracy and a model and magnet for 
radical Islamists around the world. The regime’s increasingly overt and aggressive 
support for the Hezbollah in Lebanon and for Hamas in the Palestinian Authority, 
and Ahmadinejad’s inexcusable threats against the state of Israel are only some of 
the examples of these actions. And if all of these factors were not enough, the 
mullah’s nuclear adventurism has afforded Iran singular significance not just for the 
region and the United States, but for Israel and the nuclear non-proliferation re- 
gime. 

Nevertheless for over a quarter of century, the US has not had a coherent stra- 
tegic policy on Iran. It has, as a result, been forced in a tactical, reactive mode. Eor 
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years, US and the EU were unable to agree on a common policy on Iran (with EU 
often pursuing its immediate economic interests in the guise of insisting on “con- 
structive dialogue” with the regime in Tehran.) The absence of a common Western 
policy allowed the mullahs to pit the US against Europeans, and use the crucial in- 
terregnum to further develop their nuclear plans. As Mr. Rouhani, Iran’s leading 
negotiator on the nuclear issue for several years declared in a key speech, the re- 
gime wanted to “do a North Korea” on the world and force it to face a fait accompli 
on the country’s nuclear program. Libya’s decision to come clean on its nuclear plans 
and the discovery of A Q Khan’s supermarket of terror thwarted this effort. 

When the US and EU finally did agree on a common Iran policy-pressuring Iran 
through the UN-Iran had by then developed closer ties with China (an almost one 
hundred billion dollar oil and gas deal) and with Russia (multi-billion dollars in 
trade, military sales and future options for construction of new nuclear reactors.) 
Moreover, by this time, both China and Russia, for different reasons were bent on 
a more assertive, if not more muscular policy towards the United States. These new 
allies bought the mullahs still more time by delaying the passage of the UN resolu- 
tion. When China and Russia finally agreed to a watered-down UN resolution, the 
reality was that the international community was playing “catch up” with the 
mullahs — and in poker as in diplomacy playing catch up is a recipe for disaster. 

Now that the Congress, as a co-equal branch of the government, is willing to play 
its role in formulating the contours of US foreign policy, it will hopefully take into 
consideration a number of crucial facts about Iran. 

As nearly every scholar, expert, and observer of Iran concurs, and as the majority 
of Iran’s population have repeatedly shown the theocracy in Iran is politically de- 
spised by its own people, economically incompetent, morally bankrupt and bereft of 
legitimacy. Ahmadinejad, for example, came to power in an election where he, and 
every other presidential candidate, ran against the status quo. Even pillars of that 
status quo — men like Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani — tried to reinvent themselves 
as critics of the very regime they had built and maintained — often with bloodshed 
and brutality. 

But there is yet another key fact about the Iranian regime: It is not a monolith 
but instead riven by sometimes serious rifts between different factions. Everything 
from turf wars over a bigger share of the oil money to matters of ideology, tactics 
and personal rancor account for these rifts. The new more muscular approach by 
the Bush administration — sending new ships to and a much publicized presidential 
order to kill or arrests the regime’s agents and operatives in Iraq — come at a crucial 
moment in Iranian politics when the balance of forces between different factions is 
rapidly changing. Ironically, the commendable success of the Bush administration 
in hitherto marshalling an international coalition against the regime’s nuclear ambi- 
tions has exacerbated these tensions. The threat of war, and even more an act of 
war, is certain to reverse this process, lessen the factional feuds, solidify the regime 
and help the warmongers in Tehran increase their power. 

Ahmadinejad came to power because of a populist message: ending corruption and 
improving the economic lot of the people. Moreover, there was considerable evidence 
that his victory, particularly in the crucial first round, was made possible because 
of “support” from the Spiritual Leader, Ayatollah Khamenei. 

Though by the existing constitution, a disproportionate part of actual power rests 
with the office of the Spiritual Leader, nevertheless Ahmadinejad’s ascent was seen 
as the last step in Khamenei’s attempt to complete his power grab. The judiciary 
was already in his control. In Parliamentary elections of that year, Khamenei had 
ensured that a majority of his most trusted allies, particularly from the ranks of 
the Revolutionary Guards and intelligent agencies win seats in the Majlis. By put- 
ting the presidency in the hands of Ahmadinejad, a young man, with no experience 
in national or international politics, Khamenei hoped to finally dominate the third 
and last remaining branch of the government. But things certainly did not work out 
as planned. 

Once elected, it became clear that Ahmadinejad was in fact part of a powerful 
cabal: Revolutionary Guard commanders, leading members of the Basij (the militia- 
cum-street gang that isthe regime’s “enforcer”), and stridently messianic clergy ex- 
pecting the imminent return of the Mahdi — Shiism’s twelfth Imam believed to have 
gone into occultation a thousand years ago. One of the newly elected president’s 
closest aides announced that there was nothing “accidental” about the election, but 
that it had in fact come as a result of two years of a dynamic, complicated, and 
multi-faceted planning. Events in the first few months of the new administration 
certainly confirmed this surprising claim. 

Moreover, Ahmadinejad’s religious guru — the ayatollah he “emulates” in the Shi- 
ite tradition wherein humans are either emulated, as in the case of a few Aya- 
tollahs, or “emulators” as in the case of everyone else — was Mesbah Yazdi, a defi- 
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antly despotic advocate of absolute power for clergy and of the inherent incompati- 
bility between Islam and any notion of democracy. Like Ahmadinejad, Mesbah 
Yazdi, too turned out to be a fervent advocate of the idea that the pious must help 
the return of the Twelfth Imam, or the Mahdi. On more than one occasion, 
Ahmadinejad has suggested that the main function of his administration is to facili- 
tate the return of the hidden messiah. 

The messiah’s return, according to some Shiites, is preceded by cataclysms of 
apocalyptic proportions. The suffering and mayhem that accompanies the return — 
and religious sources describing the results of this return make images of a Bosch 
painting seem tame and peaceful — will be followed by an eternity of salvation. More 
importantly, the Shiite narratives on this (what they call hadith) are tales eerily 
similar to the stories favored by Christian fundamentalist reading of the Bible, and 
their jubilation over what they believe is the coming of Armageddon. There is, in 
fact, a worrisome similarity between this Christian vision, and Ahmadinejad’s rad- 
ical brand of Shiism. If either vision becomes policy, then Iran and the US, will be 
in for a long night of millenarian machinations. Fortunately in Iran many in the 
regime’s hierarchy of power, don’t share the hopes for this dangerous “rapture,” 
while in the US, the Madisonian mechanisms for checks and balances and for 
taming the seething passions of factions and mobs offer a safety net against such 
extremism. 

In the first few weeks of his presidency, Ahmadinejad and his supporters took the 
Iranian political scene by storm. Ahmadinejad’s opponents, and even many of his 
allies, including the Spiritual Leader, Mr. Khamenei, were surprised by his ideolog- 
ical intransigence, his dangerous international brinkmanship, particularly in the 
nuclear negotiations, and his many verbal faux pas that crippled the economy do- 
mestically and embarrassed or isolated the regime internationally (most famously 
his odius anti-Semitic denial of the Holocaust). Most important of all, they were sur- 
prised by the number of allies and cronies Ahmadinejad appointed to important 
posts in the government. Nearly the entire diplomatic corps was changed, and even 
the last important survival of that foreign policy purge, Iran’s ambassador to the 
UN is soon scheduled to leave his post. 

But as the Iranian people, and even many of the clergy who rule over them, and 
as the world soon came to realize, Ahamdinejad’s rhetoric was no slip of the tongue 
but in fact part of a new strategy, or paradigm of domestic and international policy 
for the Islamic Republic. The more people and even many of the ruling mullahs 
learned about this paradigm, the more frightening the prospects of a regime domi- 
nated by Ahmadinejad came to look. 

Domestically, the new paradigm is a reversion to the bankrupt, pseudo-socialist, 
state-dominated, market-deprived, and subsidy-driven economy and polity of the 
first feverish years of the revolution. More than hundred papers and magazines, in- 
cluding Sharg, easily the most powerful voice of moderation in the country, have 
been closed down. The universities are being purged of all “secular” and “Western” 
influences. Pressures on the already anemic private sector have brought to a virtual 
stand-still most new investments. 

Internationally, the new paradigm has three key components. First is the idea of 
reviving the “revolutionary” spirit of the early days of the revolution, when Aya- 
tollah Khomeini often defended the idea of exporting the Islamic revolution and cre- 
ating a “Shiite revolutionary arc” in the Moslem world. An over-looked fact of the 
Islamic Revolution has been what it shares with the experience of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Soviet Union. As in the Soviet Union — and the argument of those like 
Trotsky that the revolution in Russia can only survive and win if it is exported to 
the rest of the world to what he considered the “moribund world of capitalism,” — 
in Ahamdinejad’s vision, the Islamic revolution in Iran too can survive only if it 
helps lead the other Muslims in the fight against the weak, vacilating and declining 
West. Iran, Ahmadinejad argues, must be the ideological leader, military supplier 
and financial supporter of this international brotherhood (a “Shiite or Shiite-Sunni 
Commintern!”) 

Ahmadinejad’s rhetoric, hand in hand with the increasing assertiveness of the 
Shiites in some of the countries in the Middle East, and the belief of many of these 
Sunni-dominated Arab states that Iran is developing a nuclear bomb has made 
them seriously concerned about a new emerging Iranian hegemony in the region. 

A second corollary of Ahmadinejad and his cabal’s paradigm is the proposition 
that on the nuclear issue, only by forcefully continuing enrichment activities, and 
by ignoring Western threats can the Islamic regime of Iran maintain its “dignity” 
iezat) and achieve its goals. If Iran continues to pursue its nuclear program, 
Ahmadinejad and his supporters often declared, the West would “do nothing.” A few 
days after Iran announced that it had enriched uranium successfully, Ahmadinejad 
and his allies declared, in jingoist jubilation, that “ as we said, the West can do 
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nothing,” adding that Iran must aggressively push forward with all aspects of its 
nuclear program. Nothing short of a full fuel cycle is the right of Iran under the 
current NPT, the declared. Ironically, as Ayatollah Montezari, Iran’s leading living 
cleric, and a critic of the regime, recently reminded his audience, the mullahs tram- 
ple upon every right of the Iranian people, yet they staunchly safeguard its nuclear 
rights! 

The third component of the new paradigm of foreign policy is intimately inter- 
linked with the second. It is called, in the jargon of Iranian policy establishment 
the “Asia Look.” According to this notion, Iran’s future no longer rests with the de- 
clining West, hut with the ascendant East — particularly China, and India. Multi bil- 
lion dollar oil and gas agreements with both China and India, and negotiations for 
the construction of a new pipe line connecting Iran to India through Pakistan, and 
eventually China will allow Iran to have a rapidly growing market for the country’s 
oil and gas. Moreover, both countries have nuclear technologies they could share 
with Iran, and both countries are unlikely to raise issues like human rights and the 
democratic rights of the Iranian people. North Korea is another element of this new 
“Asia Look.” There are increasing reports about cooperation between North Korea 
and Islamic Republic of Iran, particularly in the field of military, missiles and nu- 
clear technologies. Aside from regional rivalries between India, China and Pakistan, 
and aside from the problem of the vast sums needed to build the pipeline, a more 
recent obstacle to the Asia dream has appeared in the form of a powerful, seperatist 
movement of Baluchis in Iran and Pakistan’s Baluchestan provinces. 

Ahmadinejad and his allies were convinced that the world’s fear of another sharp 
increases in the price of oil, and the expected help of China and Russia, will render 
the US unable to push through a sanctions resolution in the UN. When Europe and 
the United States did in fact unite to forge ahead on a UN resolution, and when 
much to Ahmadinejad’s chagrin, Russia and China joined the vote, Ahmadinejad’s 
star began to fall. Signs of his fall from grace have been many. 

The first sign of his decline was an increasingly vocal chorus of critics who declare 
he has not delivered on his campaign pledges to fight corruption and improve the 
lot of the poor. In recent elections for local councils as well as for the powerful 
eighty-man Council of Experts (entrusted with the task of choosing the next spir- 
itual leader) Ahmadinejad and his allies suffered a humiliating defeat. 

The economy has afforded Ahmadinejad’s critics easy ammunition. In spite of 
record earnings from oil, in recent months there has been a massive flight of capital 
from Iran. The country also has the infamous honor of topping the list of countries 
suffering from a brain drain and losing their best and brightest to exile. A shrinking 
private sector, a crisis in the banking sector, an increase on oil dependency and an 
increase in subsidies paid by the regime are other problems facing the regime. Any 
serious reduction in oil prices will force the regime to face an almost immediate eco- 
nomic crisis. The current double-digit unemployment (some sources putting it as 
high as thirty percent) has not improved, and Ahmadinejad’s habit of recklessly 
throwing money to disgruntled cities and provinces — without legitimate budgetary 
authority and sometimes even without the funds — has created for the regime the 
enigma of stagflation — high inflation rates and rapidly rising prices and a depres- 
sion-like “recession.” So worried are elements within the regime that there is now 
talk of impeaching the president, or limiting his years in office through a legal ma- 
neuver about the timing of presidential and parliamentary elections. A letter signed 
by more than one hundred fifty members of the parliament boldly questions the 
ability of the once-Teflon president to steer the ship of state. 

In foreign policy the counter-attack by Ahmadinejad’s foes and critics began with 
Hashemi Rafianjani’s decision to publish a hitherto classified letter by Ayatollah 
Khomeini. In the letter, written in 1988, and addressed to the leadership of the Is- 
lamic Republic, Ayatollah Khomeini describes the reasons why, after eight years of 
continuing the war with Iraq, he was left with no choice but to reluctantly sign a 
ceasefire. The letter explained this exigency by the fact that the Revolutionary 
Guards had demanded amongst other things nuclear bombs to win the war. The im- 
plied message of the letter’s publication seems clear: Iran was gradually put in a 
corner and had no choice to sign a peace agreement with Iraq, and Ahmadinejad’s 
intransigence in the nuclear issue today is likely to lead Iran into a similarly costly 
and humiliating situation. The letter was also important in that it was the first offi- 
cial confirmation that as early as 1988, Revolutionary Guards wanted to have nu- 
clear weapons. 

The last example of conflict and criticism of Ahmadinejad’s handling of foreign 
policy has been over his attitude towards the passage of the UN Security Council 
resolution against Iran. Ahmadinejad continues to downplay the significance of the 
resolution, insisting it has no significance, and must not be taken seriously. It is 
nothing but a piece of paper, he declared. But other members of the leadership — 
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from Khamenei to Rafsanjani — have all insisted that the resolution is in fact very 
serious and must be treated with utmost urgency. The resolution, Rafsanjani de- 
clared in a Friday Sermon last week, will be even more damaging than an invasion 
of Iran. The hostile crowds Ahmadinejad faced recently at college campuses and the 
mounting parliamentary criticism of his actions show that even Ahmadinejad’s pop- 
ulism can no longer protect him. 

In the course of last year, Ahmadinejad has tried to help insure himself against 
this rising opposition by consolidating his relations with the Revolutionary Guards. 
Multi-billion dollar no-bid contracts have been given to Revolutionary Guards and 
their leaders and their companies. But even that has not silenced some in the ranks 
of the Guards who are also worried about the future of the regime. The website 
Baztab, supported by one of longest serving top commander of the Revolutionary 
Guards, has become increasingly and openly critical of Ahmadinejad. 

There is only one thing that can now save Ahmadinejad and his cabal’ s declining 
political fortune, and that a military confrontation with the United States or attack 
on Iran’s nuclear facilities by either Israel or the United States. The fact that Mr. 
Khamenei is reportedly in ill-health (lymphoma, according to critics of the regime 
and a bad flu according to the regime) and a power struggle is likely to take place 
over deciding his replacement make US foreign policy in the next few months of 
particular import. Military confrontation with American forces will strengthen the 
regime hardliners and weaken their opponents and critics who are already limited 
in their ability to operate. 

If Ahmadinejad and his cabal do consolidate power, Iran will become more of a 
serious problem for the United States, Israel and the region. Iran’s nuclear problem 
does not have a military solution. It is certainly true that so long as the Islamic 
Republic of Iran is in power, there will not be peace or democracy in the Middle 
East. But it is no less certain that this solution can and will come only if there is 
democracy in Iran. An attack on Iran will not only help the Ahmadinejad cabal con- 
solidate its waning power, but elevate his status as a hero and martyr for Muslims 
around the world. 

A sustained American bombing campaign might temporarily disrupt or delay 
Iran’s nuclear programs. The fact that the regime, in anticipation of such an attack 
has dispersed these sites throughout the country, placing many of them in heavily 
populated cities makes the success of the attempt at delaying or disrupting the pro- 
gram less likely. Moreover, the newly consolidated hard-line regime in Tehran that 
is the likely to be the consequence of such an attack would be even more 
emboldened to openly acquire nuclear weapons, and it could count on a new degree 
of popular support for the program both inside Iran and around the Muslims around 
the world. A preemptive attack, which would lack international legitimacy, would 
also prompt Iran to withdraw entirely from the nuclear non-proliferation regime, as 
some of Ahmadinejad’s allies have already threatened, while inducing Russia and 
China to abandon the crucial international coalition against the Islamic regime’s nu- 
clear adventurism. 

There is an alternative. Rather than throw the reactionaries in Tehran a political 
lifeline in the form of war, the United States should pursue a more subtle approach: 
In Iraq, instead of giving US soldiers the potentially incendiary task of containing 
Iranian agents in the country, America must demand of the Iraqi government to 
perform its duties of protecting the country from foreign interference. If the Maleki 
government does indeed follow this request and performs its duties, it will also help 
convince Sunnis in Iraq and other Arab countries that his government is more than 
a tool of Iranian hegemonic design. A few weeks after the studied silence of the Is- 
lamic Republic about the arrest of its operatives in Iraq, the Iranian regime just 
announced that with the consent and agreement of the Iraqi government, it is in- 
creasing its economic, military and intelligence presence and role in that country. 

Moreover, the US should offer to negotiate with Iran on all the outstanding 
issues. Comprehensive negotiations are not a “grand bargain.” Instead such negotia- 
tions can offer mullahs powerful inducements, such as a lifting the economic embar- 
go and even establishing diplomatic ties. But contrary to the “grand bargain” sug- 
gestion, central to such negotiations must be the issue of the human rights of the 
Iranian people. Contrary to the masses of nearly all other Muslim nations, and con- 
trary to the declining popularity of the US in the world, Iranian people are favor- 
ably disposed towards the United States. An offer of serious, frank discussions with 
the regime on all of these issues will, regardless of whether the regime accepts or 
rejects the offer, be a win-win situation for the United States, for the Iranian demo- 
crats and for the existing UN coalition against the regime’s adventurism. If the re- 
gime accepts the offer, anti-Americanism, as one of the regime’s most important ide- 
ological foundations will have dissipated, weakening the regime’s position among 
the radical Islamists. Such a negotiation will also clearly undermine the power of 
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Ahmadinejad and his cabal. Finally normalized relations with Iran will deprive the 
regime of its favorite excuse to cover its incompetence. If they reject such an offer, 
again the inner tensions within the regime on the one hand and between the regime 
and the people of Iran, who overwhelmingly want normalized relations with the US, 
will increase. The regime’s rejection of such talks will also lead to more unity in 
the UN coalition on more serious sanctions against the regime. China and Russia 
will also find it harder to sit on the fence. 

Such negotiations, if they take place, are ultimately temporary cures for the prob- 
lem of Iran and its nuclear adventurism. The regime in Tehran might in fact nego- 
tiate but it is sure to break its promise — as it has done so often in the past — and 
proceed with its nuclear program even more covertly. Only with the advent of de- 
mocracy in Iran can a strategic solution to Iran’s nuclear problem be found. Democ- 
racy in Iran is also likely to have a democratic domino effect in the region. In Iran, 
an often silent majority wants democracy, normalized relations with the world, and 
avoid nuclear adventurism. Any policy that curtails the contributes to the contin- 
uous silence of this majority, derails or delays their democratic aspirations is detri- 
mental to the long term interests of both the US and Iran. 

Moreover, if it is true that the war in Iraq and the confrontation with Iran are 
both parts of the international war on terror, and if it is true, that Iran is a bell- 
wether state for the entire Muslim Middle East, then it is also true that US policy 
on Iran will have serious ramifications for that war and for the entire region. The 
war on terror, like Iran’s nuclear problem, does not have a military solution. Both 
require military might and the credible resolution to use it, but both ultimately 
have a political solution. Only a large, active coalition of Muslim moderates, Shiite 
and Sunni — who in spite of recent bloodshed amongst them have for centuries 
shown they can live together in relative harmony and amity — can defeat radical 
Islam and its Jihadist terrorist arm. The battle for the soul of Islam is less between 
reviving Shiite and a frightened Sunnis, but between the hitherto silent majority 
of Muslims, keen on a spiritual reading of Islam and Jihadists who want to turn 
Islam into an ideology for terror. That silent majority, in Iran as well as the rest 
of the Muslim world, is the natural ally of America and of the West, and a foe of 
the kind of dogma, intransigence and nuclear adventurism Ahmadinejad and his al- 
lies promote. Prudent American policy must strengthen the position of these majori- 
ties. Dogs of war with Iran, or even the howls of such dogs helps the likes of 
Ahmadinejad, and in spite of what results such tactics might bear in the short run, 
they will in the long run reap nothing but calamity and a nuclear, entrenched and 
despotic Iran. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. Dr. Takeyh. 

STATEMENT OF RAY TAKEYH, PH.D., SENIOR FELLOW FOR 

MIDDLE EAST STUDIES, COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. Takeyh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Over the past couple of years, when I have come to various con- 
gressional committees, I have sort of heen adept at keeping my re- 
marks to the time allotted time, another occasion for me to dem- 
onstrate that virtuosity today. 

Chairman Lantos. We will help you attain that virtuosity. 

Mr. Takeyh. Thank you. I think, as was mentioned, from pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction to terrorism to human 
rights to democratization, Iran runs across a wide range of Amer- 
ican concerns — meddling in Iraq, nuclear ambitions and so forth. 

I will refrain my comments to two issues, namely Iran’s policy 
toward Iraq as I understand it, and its nuclear ambitions as I un- 
derstand it, complementing some of the things that Mr. Milani said 
regarding the internal developments of the country. 

As Iraq settles into a sort of a disturbing pattern of violence and 
disorder, the Islamic republic has conflicting and at times con- 
tradictory ambitions next door. I think the over-arching goal and 
priority for Tehran is to prevent Iraq from once more emerging as 
a military or ideological threat. Since the end of the Iran-Iraq war 
between 1980 and 1988, an uneasy consensus has evolved within 
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Iran that the cause of Iraq’s aggressiveness was the Sunni domina- 
tion of its politics. Thus the empowerment of the more friendly 
Shi’a regime is an essential objective of Iran strategy. 

Given the fears of the spillover of the ongoing civil war and the 
fragmentation of the country, the Iranian leaders also seek to 
maintain Iraq’s territorial integrity. 

Finally, there is a menacing United States presence in Iraq, and 
contrary to many analyses, I don’t believe that Iranians want the 
Americans to stay and bleed in Iraq as a means of detracting them 
from attacking its own suspected nuclear facilities. I think at this 
point they want the Americans to leave, on a gradual timetable or 
what have you, because they seem to feel that the beast has bled 
enough and whatever empirical ambitions the Americans might 
have had has already been beaten out of them so American pres- 
ence is relatively superfluous. 

Tehran appreciates that a stable Iraq therefore in many ways is 
the best ways of ending the American occupation. These competing 
objectives have yielded alternative tactics. Iran has been active in 
subsidizing the Shi’a allies, arming their militias and agitating 
against the American presence yet also dispatching economic as- 
sistance and calls for stabilization of the country. 

I am not quite certain that achievement of Iranian objectives are 
contingent on the insurgency or violence but, frankly, on the un- 
folding democratic process. 

In a strange paradox, the Iranian clerical hardliners, who, as Mr. 
Milani said, have done much to suppress the reform movement at 
home, have emerged as forceful advocates of democracy next door. 
Indeed, a democratic Iraq offers Iran political and strategic advan- 
tages. 

It certainly will empower the Shi’a community, particularly at 
the time when that Shi’a community is largely represented by 
those with close associations and intimate ties with Iran. 

It will also yield an Iraq that is weak with a weak central gov- 
ernment and strong promises, and such an Iraq is unlikely to con- 
test Iran’s emerging hegemony in the Gulf. 

In essence, a democratic Iraq will produce an arrangement that 
will empower the congenial Shi’a population, contain the unruly 
ambitions of the Kurds and marginalize Iran’s Sunni foes. 

To some extent, actually, Iran’s model of expressing its influence 
in Iraq is similar to the way the Iranians behaved in Lebanon in 
the early 1980s, another multi-confessional society with a Shi’a 
population that was largely left out of the spoils of power. 

Iran’s strategy in Lebanon, as we know, was to dispatch financial 
and military assistance to Shi’a allies as a means of winning hearts 
and minds and also preparing that Shi’a community for a potential 
conflict. And from that potential strategic design, of course, 
Hezbollah was born. 

Iran today is, as in the past, seeking to mobilize and organize the 
diverse Shi’a communities’ forces in Iraq while not necessarily get- 
ting entangled in an altercation with a more powerful United 
States. That is a very difficult balancing act, as we have seen in 
the past couple of weeks. 
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But our concerns with Iran of course are not limited to Iraq. And 
I will briefly touch on the nuclear issue, which is sort of like quick 
sand. Every time you think you understand it, it changes. 

First of all, the notion of a debate, disagreement and dissent 
within the Islamic republic’s corridors of power is not necessarily 
new. I mean, some of the disagreements and editorials and so forth 
are being presented as fracturing the Iranian political system. 

The Islamic republic has been fractured since 1979. Factionalism, 
competing centers of power, is just the way this country behaves. 

However, today, I believe beyond the evidence of fracturing, there 
is a consensus that has evolved within the regime, namely that 
Iran should have an advanced nuclear capability with a rather so- 
phisticated infrastructure that will offer an opportunity to cross the 
nuclear threshold should it make that decision when it reaches 
that point. Whether Iran will remain satisfied with presumed capa- 
bility short of actual breakout, as India did prior to 1997, will de- 
pend on the range of domestic, international and regional develop- 
ments. 

Certainly Iran’s nuclear ambitions, which predated the rise of 
President Ahmadinejad, go back to the times of the 1970s. Never- 
theless, they have been hardened as we begin to see the rise of a 
war generation coming to power, and the defining experience for 
the many of the younger conservatives is not necessarily the revo- 
lution itself but the Iran-Iraq War, the international indifference to 
Saddam’s war crimes. Tehran’s lack of effective response to Iraq’s 
employment of chemical weapons has led the war generation to 
perceive that the security of their country has to be predicated on 
what they do as opposed to global opinion and international trea- 
ties. 

The legacy of the war reinforces a nationalist narrative that sees 
America’s demands for relinquishing of Iran’s fuel cycle, an implied 
right at least under the NPT, as historically unjust. This is a coun- 
try that has been historically subject to foreign intervention and 
imposition of various capitulation treaties. Therefore, it is inordi- 
nately sensitive of its national prerogatives and perceived sovereign 
rights. 

Iran’s rulers today perceive that they are being challenged not 
because of their provocation or treaty violations but because of 
super power bullying. So in a rather peculiar manner, the nuclear 
program and Iran’s national identity have become fused in the 
imagination of the hardliners. Thus the notion of compromise and 
acquiescence has rather limited utility to Iran’s aggrieved national- 
ists. 

Despite their bitterness and cynicism, the Iran theocratic 
hardliners are also eternal optimists when it comes to the assump- 
tion of the international community and its power. 

Many conservatives often say that Iran will follow the model of 
India or Pakistan, namely initial imposition of sanctions of inter- 
national outcry will soon be followed by acceptance of this new sta- 
tus. Thus Tehran would regain its commercial status, which may 
be lost, commercial treaties which may be suspended, while main- 
taining its nuclear program as well. 

That right and the notion that Iran’s mischievous past and its 
tense relationships with the United States will somewhat militate 
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against international community’s acceptance of its nuclear status 
is lost upon them. However, should that anticipation prove mis- 
guided, they are willing to suffer the consequences — to some ex- 
tent — of their conduct. 

So what is to he done is the question that is often posed, and it 
is never answered satisfactorily. It is not going to he answered sat- 
isfactorily now. It is a rather curious proposition to me for those 
who suggest that the American containment policy has succeeded 
and should continue while at the same time suggesting that Iran’s 
behavior on the nuclear issue, terrorism, human rights, and re- 
gional activities is becoming worse. Well, if the containment policy 
has succeeded, it obviously hasn’t succeeded on those issues. Will 
a policy of dialogue engagement work? I don’t think there is an al- 
ternative to it. 

It is not going to be easy to negotiate with the Iranian Govern- 
ment when it feels itself as empowered and the United States is 
at the position of strategic disadvantage that it is today. Twice Sec- 
retary Rice and Secretary Gates have suggested that, if we nego- 
tiate with Iran today, we do so from a position of a supplicant. It 
is a remarkable statement to be made by the Secretary of Defense 
and Secretary of State of a country that routinely calls itself a 
super power. Well, if you are a supplicant, we are not a super 
power. And before that, in another context. National Security Ad- 
viser Hadley said in the New York Times that we cannot impose 
red lines on North Korea because they keep violating them. If as 
thought, we have been debilitated, demoralized, demystified by 
Iraq, then we should go one step further and relinquish our status 
as super power and what Madeleine Albright at another time used 
to call the indispensable power because, obviously, we have become 
rather indispensable by the acknowledgments of the administration 
itself 

The only matter of reversing Iran’s misbehavior and tempering 
its design may be through a negotiated platform. It is not going to 
be easy. But the alternatives are hard to come by, and I think I 
will stop there, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Takeyh follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ray Takeyh, Ph.D., Senior Fellow for Middle East 
Studies, Council on Foreign Relations 

From the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction to terrorism, from human 
rights to democratization, the Islamic Republic of Iran cuts across a wide range of 
American concerns. The American leaders routinely characterize Iran’s meddling in 
Iraq and its nuclear ambitions as a grave threat, while often musing about the even- 
tual necessity of using military force against the recalcitrant theocracy. To properly 
contemplate the Iranian challenge, I shall focus on two areas of contention: Iran’s 
Iraq policy and its ambitious nuclear program. Through a better understanding of 
Iran’s motivations, one can best assess how to address its essential goals and objec- 
tives on these two critical issues. 

REVOLUTION VERSUS STABILITY: IRAN IN IRAQ 

On July 7, 2005, a momentous event took place in Tehran. Saadun al-Dulaimi, 
Iraq’s then-defense minister, arrived in Iran and formally declared, “I have come to 
Iran to ask forgiveness for what Saddam Hussein has done.” The atmospherics of 
the trip reflected the changed relationship, as Iranian and Iraqi officials easily 
intermingled, signing various cooperative and trade agreements and pledging a new 
dawn in their relations. In yet another paradox of the Middle East, it took a 
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hawkish American government with its well-honed antagonism toward the Islamic 
Republic to finally alleviate one of Iran’s most pressing strategic quandaries. 

Since the beginning of Operation Iraqi Freedom in 2003, the Bush administration 
has periodically complained about Iran’s mischievousness and intervention in Iraq’s 
politics. The question then becomes, what are Iran’s priorities and objectives in 
Iraq? Does Iran seek to export its revolution next door and create another Islamic 
Republic? Is it in Iran’s interest to intensify the prevailing insurgency and further 
entangle America in its bloody quagmire? Do Iran and the United States have com- 
mon interests in the troubled state of Iraq? 

As Iraq settles into its disturbing pattern of violence and disorder, the Islamic Re- 
public has contending and at times conflicting objectives next door. The overarching 
priority for Tehran is to prevent Iraq from once more emerging as a military and 
ideological threat. Since the end of the Iran-Iraq war an uneasy consensus has 
evolved among Iran’s officials that the cause of Iraq’s aggressive behavior was the 
Sunni domination of its politics. Thus, the empowerment of a more friendly Shiite 
regime is an essential objective of Iran’s strategy. However, given the fears of a 
spillover from a potential civil war and the fragmentation of the country, Iran’s 
leaders also seek to maintain Iraq’s territorial integrity. Finally, there is the men- 
acing U.S. military presence in Iraq. Contrary to the notion that Iran seeks to fuel 
the insurgency as a means of deterring the United States from attacking its sus- 
pected nuclear facilities, Tehran appreciates that a stable Iraq is the best means 
of ending the American occupation. These competing aims have 3 delded alternative 
tactics, as Iran has been active in subsidizing its Shiite allies, dispatching arms to 
friendly militias, and agitating against the American presence. 

Although Iraq’s Shiite political society is hardly homogeneous, the two parties 
that have emerged as the best organized and most competitive in the electoral proc- 
ess are the Supreme Council of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI) and the 
Dawa Party. Both parties have intimate relations with Tehran and allied them- 
selves with the Islamic Republic during the Iran-Iraq war. SCIRI was essentially 
created by Iran, and its militia, the Badr Brigade, was trained and equipped by the 
Revolutionary Guards. For its part, Dawa is Iraq’s longest surviving Shiite political 
party, with a courageous record of resisting Saddam’s repression. Under tremendous 
pressure, Dawa did take refuge in Iran, but it also established a presence in Syria, 
Lebanon and eventually Britain. However, despite their long-lasting ties with the 
Islamic Republic, both parties appreciate that in order to remain influential actors 
in the post-Saddam Iraq they must place some distance between themselves and 
Tehran. The members of SCIRI and Dawa insist that they have no interest in emu- 
lating Iran’s theocratic model, and that Iraq’s divisions and fragmentations mandate 
a different governing structure. Their persistent electoral triumphs reflect not just 
superior organization, but a successful assertion of their own identity. Still, Dawa 
and SCIRI do retain close bonds with Iran, and have defended the Islamic Republic 
against American charges of interference and infiltration. In the end, although both 
parties have no inclination to act as Iran’s surrogates, they are likely to provide 
Tehran with a sympathetic audience, and even an alliance that, like all such ar- 
rangements, will not be free of tension and difficulty. 

Although less well-publicized by Tehran, it does appear that Iran has established 
tacit ties with Moqtada al-Sadr and has even supplied his Mahdi army. In a sense, 
unlike their relations with SCIRI and Dawa, Iran’s ties to Sadr are more opportun- 
istic, as they find his sporadic Arab nationalist rhetoric and erratic behavior prob- 
lematic. Nonetheless, given his emerging power-base, strident opposition to the 
American occupation and his well-organized militia group, Tehran has found it ad- 
vantageous to at least maintain some links with Sadr. Among the characteristic of 
Iran’s foreign policy is to leave as many options open as possible. At a time when 
Sadr is being granted an audience by the Arab leaders and dignitaries across the 
region, it would be astonishing if Iran did not seek some kind of a relationship with 
the Shiite firebrand. 

Finally, there is Iran’s relation with Iraq’s most esteemed and influential Shiite 
cleric. Grand Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani. The Grand Ayatollah stands with traditional 
Shiite mullahs in rejecting Khomeini’s notion that proper Islamic governance man- 
dates direct clerical assumption of power. As we have noted, Khomeini’s innovation 
contravened normative Shiite political traditions, making its export problematic, if 
not impossible. Thus far, both parties have been courteous and deferential to one 
another, with Sistani refusing to criticize Iran, while Tehran has been generous 
with crediting him for the Shiite populace’s increasing empowerment. Rafsanjani 
made a point of emphasizing Sistani’s role after the elections of the interim govern- 
ment, noting, “The fact that the people of Iraq have gone to the ballet box to decide 
their own fate is the result of efforts by the Iraqi clergy and sources of emulation, 
led by Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani.” 
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For his part, Sistani maintains close ties to Iran’s clerical community and rou- 
tinely meets with visiting Iranian officials — a privilege not yet granted to U.S. rep- 
resentatives. Moreover, even though Sistani has not pressed for a theocracy, he still 
insists that religion must inform political and social arrangements. 

The professions of the region’s Sunni elite notwithstanding, as clerical regime 
plots its strategy toward Iraq, it does not seem inordinately interested in exporting 
its failed governing model to an unwilling Shiite population. As an influential Ira- 
nian politician, Muhammad Javad Larijani, plainly noted, “Iran’s experience is not 
possible to be duplicated in Iraq.” As such, Tehran’s promotion of its Shiite allies 
is a way of ensuring that a future Iraqi government features voices who are willing 
to engage with Iran. The clerical rulers have no delusions about the Iraqi Shiite 
community subordinating its communal interests to Iran’s prerogatives; they merely 
hope that promotion of Shiite parties will provide them with a suitable interlocutor. 
It is important to note that Iran’s policy toward Iraq, as elsewhere in the Gulf, is 
predicated on carefully calibrated calculations of national interest, as opposed to a 
messianic mission of advancing the revolution. 

Today, the essential estrangement of the Iraqi Shiites from the larger Arab world, 
and the Sunni dynasties unease with their empowerment makes the community 
more attractive to Iran. The ascendance of the Shiites maybe acceptable to the Bush 
administration with its democratic imperatives, but the Sunni monarchs of Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan and the presidential dictatorships of Egypt and Syria are ex- 
tremely anxious about the emergence of a new “arch of Shiism.” At a time when 
the leading pan-Arab newspapers routinely decry the invasion of Iraq as an U.S.- 
Iranian plot to undermine the cohesion of the Sunni bloc, the prospects of an elected 
Shiite government in Iraq being warmly embraced by the Arab world seems remote. 
Iraq’s new Shiite parties, conservative or moderate, are drawn to Iran, as they look 
for natural allies. It is unlikely that this will change, as the political alignments of 
the Middle East are increasingly being defined by sectarian identities. 

Although it is customary to speak of Iran’s ties to the Shiites, it should be noted 
that the Islamic Republic has also sought to cultivate relations with the Kurdish 
parties, particularly Jalal Talibani’s Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. Iran’s own history 
with the Kurdish population is contentious, as the Shah mercilessly exploited the 
Kurds, and then casted them aside when they proved inconvenient. Soon after as- 
suming power, the Islamic Republic itself confronted Kurdish separatism and one 
of its first challenges was the suppression of a determined Kurdish rebellion. How- 
ever, during their long years of common struggle against Saddam, the two sides 
often cooperated with each other, and eventually came to establish relatively reason- 
able relations. For the past two decades, Iran not only sustained those ties but often 
housed substantial Kurdish refugees whenever they had to flee Saddam’s war ma- 
chine. Today, Iran’s relations with Talibani are cordial and correct, as Tehran hopes 
that a degree of Kurdish autonomy will persuade them to remain within a unitary 
Iraqi state. 

Contrary to Washington’s presumptions, the realization of Iran’s objectives is not 
predicated on violence and the insurgency, but on the unfolding democratic process. 
In a strange paradox, the Iranian clerical hardliners who have been so adamant 
about suppressing the reform movement, have emerged as forceful advocates of 
democratic pluralism in Iraq. Indeed, a democratic Iraq offers Iran political and 
strategic advantages. After much deliberation, Iran’s theocrats have arrived at the 
conclusion that the best means of advancing their interests is to support an electoral 
process that is increasingly constructing a state with strong provinces and a weak 
federal structure. Such an arrangement would empower the more congenial Shiite 
populace, contain the unruly ambitions of the Kurds, and marginalize Iran’s Sunni 
foes. 

Moreover, Iran’s stratagem is not devoid of realpolitik considerations. A pluralistic 
Iraq is bound to be a fractious, divided state too preoccupied with its internal squab- 
bles to contest Iran’s aspirations in the Gulf. At a time when Iraq’s constitutional 
arrangements are ceding essential authority to the provinces, and privileging local 
militias over national armed forces, it is unlikely that Iraq will once more emerge 
as a powerful, centralized state seeking to dominate the Persian Gulf region, if not 
the entire Middle East. It would be much easier for Iran to exert influence over a 
decentralized state with many contending actors, then a strong, cohesive regime. 

Given Iran’s interest in the stability and success of a Shiite-dominated Iraq, how 
does one account for the credible reports indicating that Tehran has been infil- 
trating men and supplies into Iraq? To be sure, since the removal of Saddam, the 
Islamic Republic has been busy establishing an infrastructure of influence next door 
that includes funding political parties and dispatching arms to Shiite militias. 

Iran’s model of ensuring its influence in Iraq is also drawn from its experiences 
in Lebanon, another multi-confessional society with a Shiite population that was 
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traditionally left out of the spoils of power. Iran’s strategy in Lebanon was to dis- 
patch economic and financial assistance to win Shiite hearts and minds, while mak- 
ing certain that its Shiite allies had sufficient military hardware for a potential 
clash with their rivals. As such, Iran’s presence was more subtle and indirect, and 
sought to avoid a confrontation with the United States. Not unlike its approach to 
Lebanon, Iran today is seeking to mobilize and organize the diverse Shiite forces 
in Iraq, while not necessarily getting entangled in an altercation with the more pow- 
erful United States. 


THE NUCLEAR CONUNDRUM 

The Islamic Republic of Iran is a regime continuously divided against itself. Even 
in the era of conservative political hegemony, there are factions, as on issues of eco- 
nomic reforms, regional priorities and even relations with America, conservative fre- 
quently find themselves at odds with one another. However, today, a unique con- 
sensus has evolved within the regime on the nuclear issue. Iran’s cantankerous con- 
servatives seem united on the notion that the Islamic Republic should have an ad- 
vanced nuclear infrastructure that will offer it an opportunity to cross the nuclear 
threshold at some point. Whether Iran will take that step or will remain satisfied 
with a presumed capability just short of an actual breakout, as India did prior to 
1997, will depend on a range of domestic and international developments. 

From the outset it must be emphasized that for all the factions involved in this 
debate, the core issue is how to safeguard Iran’s national interests. The Islamic Re- 
public is not an irrational rogue state seeking such weaponry as an instrument of 
an aggressive, revolutionary foreign policy. This is not an “Islamic bomb” to be 
handed over to terrorist organizations or exploded in the streets of New York or 
Washington. The fact is that Iran has long possessed chemical weapons, and has 
yet to transfer such arms to its terrorist allies. Iran’s cautious leaders are most in- 
terested in remaining in power and fully appreciate that transferring nuclear weap- 
ons to terrorists could lead to the type of retaliation from the United States or Israel 
that would eliminate their regime altogether. For Iran this is a weapon of deter- 
rence and power projection. 

The primary supporters of the nuclear program are now officials in command of 
key institutions such as the Revolutionary Guards and the Guardian Council. A fun- 
damental tenet of the hardliners’ ideology is the notion that the Islamic Republic 
is in constant danger from predatory external forces, necessitating military self-reli- 
ance. This perception was initially molded by a revolution that sought not just to 
defy international norms but also to refashion them. The passage of time and the 
failure of that mission have not necessarily diminished the hardliners’ suspicions of 
the international order and its primary guardian, the United States. Jumhuri-ye 
Islami, the conservative newspaper and the mouthpiece of the Supreme Leader Aya- 
tollah Ali Khamenei, sounded this theme by stressing. 

The core problem is the fact that our officials’ outlook on the nuclear dossier 
of Iran is faulty and they are on the wrong track. It seems they have failed to 
appreciate that America is after our destruction and the nuclear issue is merely 
an excuse for them. 

In a similar vein. Resalat, another influential conservative paper, sounded out the 
themes of deterrence and national interest by claiming, “In the present situation of 
international order whose main characteristics are injustice and the weakening of 
the rights of others, the Islamic Republic has no alternative but intelligent resist- 
ance while paying the least cost.” Given its paranoia and suspicions, the Iranian 
right does not necessarily object to international isolation and confrontation with 
the West. Indeed, for many within this camp, such a conflict would be an effective 
means of rekindling popular support for the revolution’s fading elan. 

Iran’s nuclear calculations have been further hardened by the rise of war vet- 
erans, such as President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, to positions of power. Although 
the Iran-Iraq war ended nearly twenty years ago, for many within the Islamic Re- 
public it was a defining experience that altered their strategic assumptions. Even 
a cursory examination of Ahmadinejad’s speeches reveals that for him the war is 
far from a faded memory. In his defiant speech at the UN General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 2005, Iran’s president pointedly admonished the assembled dignitaries for 
their failings: 

For eight years, Saddam’s regime imposed a massive war of aggression against 
my people. It employed the most heinous weapons of mass destruction including 
chemical weapons against Iranians and Iraqis alike. Who, in fact, armed Sad- 
dam with those weapons? What was the reaction of those who claim to fight 
against WMDs regarding the use of chemical weapons then? 
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The international indifference to Saddam’s war crimes and Tehran’s lack of an effec- 
tive response has led Iran’s war-veteran president to perceive that the security of 
his country cannot be predicated on global opinion and treaties. 

The impact of the Iran-Iraq war on Tehran’s nuclear calculations cannot be under- 
estimated. Iraq’s employment of chemical weapons against Iranian civilians and 
combatants has permanently scarred Iran’s national psyche. Whatever their tactical 
military utility, in Saddam’s hands, chemical weapons were tools of terror, as he 
hoped that through their indiscriminate use he could frighten and demoralize the 
Iranian populace. To a large extend, this strategy did succeed, as Iraqi attacks did 
much to undermine the national support for the continuation of the war. 

Beyond the human toll, the war also changed Iran’s strategic doctrine. During the 
war, Iran persisted with the notion that technological superiority cannot overcome 
revolutionary zeal and a willingness to offer martyrs. To compensate for its lack of 
weaponry, Iran launched human wave assaults and used its young population as a 
tool of an offensive military strategy. The devastation of the war and the loss of an 
appetite for “martyrdom” among Iran’s youth has invalidated that theory. As 
Rafsanjani acknowledged, “With regards to chemical, bacteriological and radiological 
weapons, it was made clear during the war that these weapons are very decisive. 
We should fully equip ourselves in both offensive and defensive use of these weap- 
ons.” Moreover, the indifference of the international community to Saddam’s crimes 
also left its mark, leading Iran to reject the notion that international agreements 
can ensure its security. As Mohsen Rezai, the former commander of the Revolu- 
tionary Guards, said in 2004, “We cannot, generally speaking, argue that our coun- 
try will derive any benefit from accepting international treaties.” Deterrence could 
no longer be predicated on revolutionary commitment and international opinion, as 
Iran required a more credible military response. 

The legacy of the war only reinforces a nationalistic narrative that sees America’s 
demands for Iran to relinquish its fuel cycle rights under the Nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty as inherently unjust. As a country that has historically been the subject 
of foreign intervention and the imposition of various capitulation treaties, Iran is 
inordinately sensitive of its national prerogatives and sovereign rights. The rulers 
of Iran perceive that they are being challenged not because of their provocations and 
previous treaty violations, but because of superpower bullying. In a peculiar man- 
ner, the nuclear program and Iran’s national identity have become fused in the 
imagination of the hardliners. To stand against America on this issue is to validate 
one’s revolutionary ardor and sense of nationalism. Ali Husseini Tash, the Deputy 
Secretary of the Supreme National Security Council, stressed this point, saying, “A 
nation that does not engage in risks and difficult challenges, and a nation which 
does not stand up for itself can never be a proud nation.” Thus, the notion of com- 
promise and acquiescence has limited utility to Iran’s aggrieved nationalists. 

Despite their bitterness and cynicism, the theocratic hardliners are eternal opti- 
mists when it comes to their assessment of how the international community will 
respond to Iran’s nuclear breakout. Many influential conservative voices insist that 
Iran would follow the model of India and Pakistan, with the initial international 
outcry soon followed by an acceptance of Iran’s new status. Thus, Tehran would re- 
gain its commercial contracts and keep its nuclear weapons. The former Iranian for- 
eign minister Akbar Velayati noted this theme when stressing, “Whenever we stand 
firm and defend our righteous stands resolutely, they are forced to retreat and have 
no alternatives.” The right thus rejects the notion that Iran’s mischievous past and 
its tense relations with the United States would militate against the international 
community’s accepting Iran’s nuclear status. 

However, should their anticipations prove misguided, and Iran becomes the sub- 
ject of sanctions, it is a price that the hardliners are willing to pay for an important 
national prerogative. Ahmadinejad has pointedly noted that even sanctions were to 
be imposed, “the Iranian nation would still have its rights.” In a similar vein. Aya- 
tollah Jannati has noted, “We do not welcome sanctions, but if we are threatened 
by sanctions, we will not give in.” The notion of the need to sacrifice and struggle 
on behalf of the revolution and resist imperious international demands is an essen- 
tial tent of the hardliners’ ideological perspective. 

For the foreseeable future, the United States confronts an Iranian state whose 
strategic vulnerabilities, regional ambitions and internal political alignments press 
it in the direction of nuclear capability. Moreover Iran’s nuclear empowerment 
comes at a time when it is bound to be the leading state in the strategically critical 
Persian Gulf region. These trends can neither be easily reversed through a policy 
of coercion or pressure, as in the end, a diplomatic engagement between the United 
States and Iran maybe the only manner of tempering the theocracy’s more trouble- 
some designs. 
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Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wimbush. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ENDERS WIMBUSH, DIRECTOR OF CEN- 
TER FOR FUTURE SECURITY STRATEGIES, SENIOR FELLOW 

FOR THE HUDSON INSTITUTE 

Mr. Wimbush. Mr. Chairman, Representative Ros-Lehtinen and 
members of the committee, I am honored to be able to testify before 
you today on this very important issue. 

From my perspective, as someone who has spent a great deal of 
his professional life trying to understand how nuclear weapons will 
figure in the future strategies of states that currently do not pos- 
sess them, I have concluded, Mr. Chairman, that under no cir- 
cumstances — under no circumstances — should Iran be allowed to 
acquire them. 

A nuclear Iran can neither be managed, as some of our European 
allies believed, nor deterred in the traditional sense, as advocates 
of stronger non-proliferation treaties hope will be the case. 

As you noted, Mr. Chairman, Iran is fast building its position as 
the Middle East political and military hegemony, a position which 
will be largely unchallengeable if it acquires nuclear weapons. 

A nuclear Iran will change all of the critical strategic dynamics 
of this volatile region in ways that threaten the interests of vir- 
tually everyone else. The outlines of some of these negative trends 
are already visible as other actors adjust their strategies to accom- 
modate what increasingly appears to be the emerging reality of an 
unpredictable unstable nuclear power. 

The opportunities nuclear weapons will afford Iran go far beyond 
the prospect of using them in a military conflict. First, nuclear 
weapons will empower strategies of coercion, intimidation and de- 
nial that go far beyond purely military considerations. Second, ac- 
quiring the bomb as an icon of state power will enhance the legit- 
imacy of Iran’s mullahs and make it harder for disgruntled Ira- 
nians to oust them. Third, with nuclear weapons, Iran will have 
gained the ability to deter any direct American threats as well as 
the leverage to keep the United States at a distance and discourage 
it from helping Iran’s regional opponents. If it succeeds in this, a 
relatively small nuclear outcast will therefore thus be able to deter 
a mature nuclear power. 

This means that, fourth, Iran will become a billboard advertising 
nuclear weapons as the logical asymmetric weapon of those choice 
for nations that wish to confront the United States. 

This leads logically to a fifth point: International proliferation to 
state and non state actors is virtually certain as newly capable 
states seek to empower friends and sympathizers. Iran, with its 
well-known support of Hezbollah, is a particularly good candidate 
to proliferate nuclear capability beyond the control of any state as 
a way to extend the coercive reach of its own nuclear politics. 

The diffusion of nuclear know-how is on the verge of becoming 
impossible to impede any way. Just yesterday I listened to former 
Senator Sam Nunn describe the chances of success of his nuclear 
threat initiative which seeks to put barriers on the pathway of nu- 
clear proliferation. And he described the chances of success as a 3 
on a scale of 10 and getting worse. Finally and sixth, small arse- 
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nals of just a few weapons will mean that nuclear use will become 
more likely as deterrence disappears. If it appears easy to destroy 
an adversary’s nuclear weapons in a single blow, small arsenals 
will increase the incentive to strike first. But some nuclear actors 
will be less interested in deterrence than in using nuclear weapons 
to annihilate their enemies. Iran’s leadership has spoken of its will- 
ingness, in their words, to martyr the entire Iranian nation, and 
it has even expressed the desirability of doing so as a way to accel- 
erate an inevitable apocalyptic collision between Islam and the 
West that will result in Islam’s final worldwide triumph. 

Iran’s President Ahmadinejad is the poster child of this idea. He 
is the product of the most reactionary parts of Iran’s clerical re- 
gime, the support structures and security intelligence and the para- 
military vigilante Basij forces and their hardline Islamic mentors. 
The zealots he represents and their views are more extreme in vir- 
tually all respects than those of the regime’s house clerics. Accord- 
ing to them, the inevitable clash between Islam and the West, as 
you noted, will accelerate the appearance of the hidden imam, also 
known as the Imam Mahdi, the Messianic core of Shia Islam. 

Is Iran’s quest for nuclear weapons connected to Ahmadinejad 
and his followers’ plans for martyring the entire Iranian nation to 
speed the return of the hidden imam? I think we should be clear, 
Mr. Chairman, that we have no idea, no idea how to deter an ideo- 
logical actor who might seek to annihilate others and then to be 
annihilated himself gloriously in return. 

If we wish to avoid having to confront Iran militarily at some 
point in the near future, we need to unleash other influences and 
instruments that can help shape Iran’s emerging landscape in ways 
that give Iranians a chance to step back, rethink the dangerous 
path they are now on, and understand the consequences of going 
there. Constrain the radicals among them, and recalibrate their 
strategies in a direction toward rejoining the world community. I 
strongly believe — and I echo Dr. Milani on this — I strongly believe 
that this is possible by going directly to Iran’s people, especially to 
its young educated men and women, its intellectuals, its labor 
unions and its business communities and its other key agents of 
change. Yet while these diverse groups may share visions of push- 
ing the ruling mullahs into retirement, to date little critical mass 
has developed amongst them that might eventually coalesce to 
make this happen. 

During the Cold War, as you know, we faced similar challenges 
in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union where unconven- 
tional ideas and intense debate were considered offenses against 
the state. Into this void of ideas, we directed America’s powerful 
international broadcasting stations, especially Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty, now acknowledged by virtually everyone has 
perhaps the most important influences in shaping and accelerating 
change in the East. Iran is easily as resonant a milieu for idea-in- 
duced change as say Poland or Russia and perhaps more so. But 
unfortunately both the war of ideas and the instruments that gave 
them life had been largely ignored by this administration, and 
there is no better illustration of this than America’s principal 
broadcast service to Iran, Radio Farda, which the broadcasting 
board of governors describes, and I quote, “a youth-oriented 24/7 
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Persian language radio service that broadcasts political, social, eco- 
nomic news, information, public affairs and music to Iran.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the youth orientation of Radio 
Farda means that the broadcasts are mostly music. It has moved 
far from the successful Radio Free Europe radio model. The Radio 
Free Europe gave its listeners a little bit of music, but primarily 
it enlivened their critical thinking with analysis and context, his- 
tory, culture, religion, economics, law, human rights, labor, and 
cross reporting from many perspectives, all mostly missing from to- 
day’s Radio Farda broadcasts. Radio Liberty’s broadcast to the 
former USSR never used music, and yet boasted a substantial 
youth audience. 

Radio Farda’s confusion, I believe, is elementary. The confusion 
is between public diplomacy, which features telling America’s story, 
advocating for America’s position, and promoting American culture, 
very useful in some respects. And strategic communications, which 
is very different and which was practiced by the radio frees. The 
Voice of America, the official voice of the U.S. Government, has al- 
ways been part of the public diplomacy architecture, but the radio 
frees, better known as surrogate radio stations, have not. Their 
mission is fundamentally different. While public diplomacy is all 
about us, the surrogate radios are all about them. The surrogate 
radios were successful in the Cold War because they were less con- 
cerned with how or why people disliked us or with advocating for 
America than in spurring intelligent listeners to think about the 
cost to their nation of runaway ideologies and isolation from critical 
globalizing trends. They were intended to stir debate within soci- 
eties like Iran in ways that weaken the ability of oppressive re- 
gimes to monopolize information and ideas, enhance power. 

What eventually became Radio Farda was created for exactly 
this purpose. In the unadopted Radio Free Iran Act of 1995, Con- 
gress called for additional broadcasts to further open the commu- 
nications of accurate, in their words, about Iran to the people of 
Iran. The language of the bill is crystal clear in its intent to create 
a new surrogate broadcast entity. In 1998, Congress appropriated 
$4 million to fund Radio Free Iran to be run by Radio Free Liberty, 
the nation’s premiere surrogate broadcaster. At no point did Con- 
gress envision or approve creating another public diplomacy instru- 
ment that focused on America and pumped out popular music. 

In the beginning this worked well. Radio Free Iran, renamed 
Radio Azadi, was run as a real surrogate station until 2002. It was 
an effective operation. By 2002 after 4 years of operation, Azadi 
had become the most popular foreign broadcaster to Iran, outpacing 
the better Voice of America and the BBC in the size of its elite au- 
dience, and anecdotal evidence that we have from this period sug- 
gests incidentally that even current President Ahmadinejad was a 
regular listener, reminiscent of the success of RFE-RL in drawing 
most of the critical elites in their broadcast areas during the Cold 
War. 

Chairman Lantos. We didn’t do very well with Ahmadinejad, did 
we? 

Mr. WiMBUSH. We did not do very well with him. 

But in 2002 unfortunately the station was abruptly morphed to 
Radio Farda and programming that changed it from the successful 
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surrogate service, aimed at critical elites and the populations that 
support them as Congress had envisioned, to the airy music station 
aimed at kids took place. Today what passes for broadcast strategy 
at Radio Farda features an indiscriminate audience-maximizing 
formula that measures success by the number of listeners tune in, 
not by the quality of those listeners or by the critical positions and 
influence and authority they occupy. 

If that metric had been applied to Radio Liberty, it would have 
been abolished before it came into its own in the 1970s, becoming 
a powerful instrument of change. This dumbing down, dumbing 
down respects the needs and intelligence of neither the traditional 
agents of change nor the critical younger audiences, especially 
Iran’s powerful student movement. In Farda’s defense its managers 
insist that without music Iranians will tune Radio Farda out be- 
cause it will cease to be, in their words, believable. As you know, 
Mr. Chairman, credibility is indeed the currency of strategic com- 
munications, which is why substituting music for powerful ideas is 
so confused. Any sentient Iranian can see that it is the music that 
lacks credibility. It is a trick, it is a gimmick. They also see that 
filling up the airwaves with Britney Spears and Shania Twain says 
that America has no ideas of value and that we don’t trust Iranian 
listeners to distinguish intelligent debate from pop culture pap. 
America is trying to make us like them; it is public diplomacy all 
over again. A far better and tested strategy would be to level with 
them and help them level with each other. The notion that we 
must not offend Farda’s Iranian listeners throws the station for ex- 
isting into question. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, while stressing balance, these ra- 
dios have never been neutral. To the contrary, they were created 
to help shape political landscapes in ways that favor our desired 
outcomes, and our listeners have always known it. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Wimbush, can you wrap up because I 
think we have sort of run out of time. 

Mr. Wimbush. My recommendation, Mr. Chairman, is that as a 
very strong priority that this committee take it on itself to reexam- 
ine our strategic communication instruments, starting with Radio 
Farda, scrubbing them of their music and replacing it with serious 
programming. This may draw smaller audiences in the beginning, 
but they will be audiences that count for something. It is with some 
urgency, Mr. Chairman, that I urge you to go in that direction be- 
cause we are in late innings with Iran, and the time has come to 
do this. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wimbush follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Enders Wimbush, Director of Center for Future 
Security Strategies, Senior Fellow for the Hudson Institute 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Ros-Lehtinen, Members of the Committee, I am 
honored to be asked to testify before you today on this important issue. By way of 
identification, I am currently Senior Fellow and Director of the Center for Future 
Security Strategies at Hudson Institute in Washington working principally on trying 
to understand the character of emerging security landscapes and the challenges and 
opportunities they might offer to U.S. security planning. For the last 30 years, I 
have consulted on long-range security issues for many agencies of our government, 
as well as for foreign governments and private sector clients. From 1987-93, I was 
Director of Radio Liberty in Munich, Germany, a period that encompassed the fall 
of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of the Soviet Union. I was trained as a Central 
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Asianist, hence my abiding interest in Iran and its environment. In my short testi- 
mony today, I shall endeavor to draw on each of these perspectives. 

Nuclear Iran and International Security 

From my perspective as someone who has spent a great deal of my professional 
life trying to understand how nuclear weapons might figure in the future strategies 
of states that do not now possess them, I have concluded, Mr. Chairman, that under 
no circumstances should Iran be allowed to acquire them. A nuclear Iran can nei- 
ther be “managed,” as many of our European allies believe, nor deterred in any tra- 
ditional sense, as advocates of stronger non-proliferation treaties hope will be the 
case. 

Iran is fast building its position as the Middle East’s political and military 
hegemon, a position that will be largely unchallengeable once it acquires nuclear 
weapons. A nuclear Iran will change all of the critical strategic dynamics of this 
volatile region in ways that threaten the interests of virtually everyone else. The 
outlines of some of these negative trends are already visible, as other actors adjust 
their strategies to accommodate what increasingly appears to be the emerging re- 
ality of an unpredictable, unstable nuclear power. It is important to understand 
where we are today with respect to a nuclear Iran. Tehran needn’t test a device to 
shift these dangerous dynamics into high gear; that is already happening. By the 
time Iran tests, the landscape will have changed dramatically because everyone will 
have seen it coming. 

The opportunities nuclear weapons will afford Iran far exceed the prospect of 
using them to win a military conflict. Nuclear weapons will empower strategies of 
coercion, intimidation and denial that go far beyond purely military considerations. 
Acquiring the bomb as an icon of state power will enhance the legitimacy of Iran’s 
mullahs and make it harder for disgruntled Iranians to oust them. With nuclear 
weapons, Iran will have gained the ability to deter any direct American threats, as 
well as the leverage to keep the U.S. at a distance and to discourage it from helping 
Iran’s regional opponents. Would the U.S. be in Iraq if Saddam had had a few nu- 
clear weapons and the ability to deliver them on target to much of Europe and all 
of Israel? Would it even have gone to war in 1991 to liberate Kuwait from Iraqi ag- 
gression? Unlikely. Yet Iran is rapidly acquiring just such a capability. If it suc- 
ceeds, a relatively small nuclear outcast will be able to deter a mature nuclear 
power. Iran will become a billboard advertising nuclear weapons as the logical 
asymmetric weapon of choice for nations that wish to confront the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it should surprise no one that quiet discussions have already 
begun in Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Turkey and elsewhere in the Middle East about the 
desirability of developing national nuclear capabilities to blunt Iran’s anticipated ad- 
vantage and offset the perceived decline in America’s protective power. I believe that 
this is just the beginning. Proliferation across Eurasia will be broad and swift, cre- 
ating nightmarish challenges. The diffusion of nuclear know-how is on the verge of 
becoming impossible to impede. Just yesterday, I heard former senator Sam Nunn 
describe the chances of success of his Nuclear Threat Initiative, which seeks to put 
barriers in the pathway of proliferation, as only a three on a scale of ten, and get- 
ting worse. Non-proliferation treaties, never effective in blocking the ambitions of 
rogues like Iran and North Korea, will be meaningless. Intentional proliferation to 
state and non-state actors is virtually certain, as newly capable states seek to em- 
power their friends and sympathizers. Iran, with its well known support of 
Hezbollah, is a particularly good candidate to proliferate nuclear capabilities beyond 
the control of any state as a way to extend the coercive reach of its own nuclear 
politics. 

In the world of nuclear Iran, arsenals will be small, which sounds reassuring, but 
in fact it heightens the dangers and risk. New players, including Iran, with just a 
few weapons will be especially dangerous. Cold War deterrence was based on the 
belief that an initial strike by an attacker could not destroy all of an opponent’s nu- 
clear weapons, leaving the adversary with the capacity to strike back in a dev- 
astating retaliatory blow. Because it is likely to appear easier to destroy them in 
a single blow, small arsenals will increase the incentive to strike first in a crisis. 

Some of the new nuclear actors will be less interested in deterrence than in using 
nuclear weapons to annihilate their enemies. Iran’s leadership has spoken of its 
willingness — in their words — to “martyr” the entire Iranian nation, and it has even 
expressed the desirability of doing so as a way to accelerate an inevitable, apoca- 
lyptic collision between Islam and the West that will result in Islam’s final world- 
wide triumph. 

Ahmadinejad is the product of the most reactionary parts of Iran’s clerical regime: 
the support structures in security, intelligence and paramilitary vigilante baseej 
forces and their hardline Islamic mentors. This group of zealots and their views are 
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more extreme in virtually all aspects than those of the regime’s house clerics. They 
see themselves as the true guardians of Ayatollah Khomeini’s legacy, often criti- 
cizing the clerics for not being radical enough in pursuing Islamic revolution. Their 
ideological godfather is the ultra-conservative Ayatollah Mesba-e Yazdi — better 
known as “Professor Crocodile” to Iranians — whose teachings converge with the 
anti-Western conspiracy theories of Ahmad Fardid, a Persian follower of Nazi sym- 
pathizer Martin Heidegger. Together they espouse an ideological cocktail whose 
main ingredients are a pathological hatred of the West and its civilization and the 
inevitability of an apocalyptic collision between Islam and the West that will result 
in Islam’s triumph worldwide. 

This is not an original interpretation of what Islam requires of its followers, but 
Ahmadinejab and the zealots who support him have given it a novel and disturbing 
twist. According to them, the inevitable clash between Islam and the West will ac- 
celerate the reappearance of the Hidden Imam, also known as Imam Mahdi, the 
messianic core of Shiite Islam. According to Shia doctrine, the messiah will return 
to lead the forces of righteousness in a final cosmic battle against evil shortly before 
Judgement Day and the end of history. Ahmadinejad thus urges the Iranian people 
to bring the Hidden Imam’s reappearance closer through “the art of martyrdom.” 
And “A nation with martyrdom knows no captivity,” he recently exhorted his fol- 
lowers. Moreover, he insists, anyone who resists this principle, “undermines the 
foundation of our eternity.” How soon can the Hidden Imam appear? Ahmadinejad 
has said that it is possible in only two years. 

Is Iran’s quest for nuclear weapons connected to Ahmadinejad and his followers’ 
plans for martyring the Iranian nation to speed the return of the Hidden Imam? 
As if to provide an answer to this question, a disciple of Professor Crocodile recently 
issued a fatwa for the use of nuclear weapons by Muslims on the basis of shari’a, 
in what regime critics have characterized as a new effort by the hardliners to “pre- 
pare the religious grounds for use of these weapons.” We should be clear, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we have no idea how to deter ideological actors who may seek to annihi- 
late others and be annihilated, gloriously, in return. 

This is the world Iran is dragging us into. French president Jacques Chirac clear- 
ly had Iran in mind when, uncharacteristically, he recently threatened devastating 
retaliation by France’s nuclear forces for any nuclear strike on France. His message 
could not have been blunter: Iran will indeed be martjred if it takes this direction. 
This is a message the Iranian people need to hear, alerting them that Ahmadinejad 
and his confederates may be taking Iranians down a road most wish not to travel. 
But are they getting this message? 

If we wish to avoid having to confront Iran militarily at some point in the foresee- 
able future, we need to unleash other influences and instruments that can help 
shape Iran’s emerging landscape in ways that give Iranians a chance to step back, 
rethink their current trajectories, constrain the radicals among them, and recali- 
brate their strategies in the direction of rejoining the world community. I strongly 
believe that this is possible by going directly to Iran’s people, especially its young 
educated men and women, its intellectuals, its labor unions and business commu- 
nity, and other key agents of change. Yet while these diverse groups may share vi- 
sions of pushing the ruling mullahs into retirement, to date little critical mass has 
developed amongst them that might eventually coalesce to make this happen. 

During the Cold War, we faced similar obstacles in Eastern Europe and the 
USSR, where unconventional ideas and intense debate were considered offenses 
against the state. Into this void of ideas, we directed America’s powerful inter- 
national broadcasting stations, now acknowledged by nearly everyone as perhaps 
the most important influence in shaping and accelerating change in the East. Iran 
is easily as resonant a milieu for idea-induced change as, say, Poland or Russia, and 
perhaps more so, but unfortunately both the war of ideas and the instruments that 
gave them life have been largely ignored by this administration. There is no better 
illustration of this neglect than America’s principal broadcast service to Iran, Radio 
Farda, which the Broadcasting Board of Governors describes as “a youth-oriented 
24/7 Persian-language radio service that broadcasts political, social, and economic 
news, information, public affairs, and music to Iran.” 

Unfortunately, the youth orientation of Radio Farda means that broadcasts are 
mostly music. Media consultant Bert Kleinman, the architect of musical Radio 
Farda, insists in a recent AP story that Iran’s large under-30 demographic offers 
the best opportunity for fomenting change in Iran. Kleinman notes that if you want 
to reach young people anywhere in the world, “this is how you do it.” This will come 
as a surprise to the critically important youth of Poland under Communism in the 
1960s and 1970s, a youth bubble that was larger in fact than Iran’s today. Radio 
Free Europe gave them a little music, but it also enlivened their critical thinking 
with analysis and context — history, culture, religion, economics, law, human rights, 
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labor, and cross-reporting from many perspectives — mostly missing from today’s 
Radio Farda broadcasts. Radio Liberty’s broadcasts to the former USSR never used 
music yet boasted a substantial youth audience. 

Radio Farda’s confusion is elementary. Unfortunately, the same confusion increas- 
ingly infects most of our broadcast efforts throughout the ■world. The confusion is 
between public diplomacy — which features telling America’s story and advocating 
for America’s positions — and strategic communications, which is very different. The 
VOA, the official voice of the U.S. Government, has always been part of the public 
diplomacy architecture, but the Radio Frees, better known as “surrogate” radio sta- 
tions, have not. Their mission is fundamentally different. While public diplomacy is 
all about “us,” the surrogate Radios are all about “them.” The surrogate radios were 
successful during the Cold War because they were less concerned with how or why 
people dislike us or with advocating for America than in spurring intelligent lis- 
teners to think about the costs to their nation of runaway ideologies and isolation 
from critical globalizing trends. They were intended to stir debate within societies 
like Iran in ways that weaken the ability of oppressive regimes to monopolize infor- 
mation and ideas and, hence, power. 

What eventually became Radio Farda was created for exactly this purpose. In the 
un-adopted Radio Free Iran Act of 1995, Congress called for additional broadcasts 
to further “the open communication of accurate information and ideas about Iran 
to the people of Iran.” The language of the bill is crystal clear in its intent to create 
a new “surrogate” broadcast entity to compliment existing broadcasts to Iran from 
the VOA. In 1998 Congress appropriated $4 million for a Radio Free Iran, to be run 
by RFE/RL, the nation’s premier “surrogate” broadcaster. At no point did the Con- 
gress envision or approve creating another public diplomacy instrument that focused 
on America and pumped out popular music. 

In the beginning, this worked well. Radio Free Iran, renamed Radio Azadi, was 
run by RFE/RL as a real surrogate station until 2002. It was an effective operation. 
By 2002, after only four years of operation, Azadi had become the most popular for- 
eign broadcaster to Iran, outpacing the better-known BBC and VOA in the size of 
its elite audience. (Anecdotal e'vidence suggests that even current Iranian president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad was a regular listener — reminiscent of the success of Radio 
Eree Europe and Radio Liberty in drawing in most of the critical elites in their 
broadcast areas during the Cold War.) But in 2002, the station was abruptly 
morphed into Radio Earda, and the programming changes that transformed it from 
the successful surrogate service aimed at critical elites and the populations that 
support them, as Congress had envisioned, to an airy music station aimed at kids 
took place. 

Today, what passes for broadcast strategy at Radio Farda features an 
indiscriminant audience-maximizing formula that measures success by the number 
of listeners who tune in, not by the quality of those listeners or by the critical posi- 
tions of influence and authority they occupy. If that metric had been applied to 
Radio Liberty, it would have been abolished before it came into its own in the 1970s, 
becoming a powerful instrument of change. This dumbing down respects the needs 
and intelligence of neither the traditional change agents nor critical younger audi- 
ences, especially Iran’s powerful student movement. Apparently distrustful that Ira- 
nians can handle anything but “news products,” many of which they already receive 
from other sources — and only if enticed to listen with feel-good music — Radio Farda 
offers little other substantive programming. 

In Radio Farda’s defense, its manager insists in the AP story I cited earlier that 
Iranians will tune Radio Farda out if it ceases to be “believable.” Credibility is in- 
deed the currency of strategic communications, which is why substituting music for 
powerful ideas is so confused. Any sentient Iranian can see that it’s the music that 
lacks credibility, that it’s a trick, a gimmick. They also see that filling up the air- 
waves with Britney Spears and Shania Twain says that America has no ideas of 
value and that we don’t trust Iranian listeners to distinguish intelligent debate from 
pop culture pap. What else could they conclude but the obvious: America is just try- 
ing to make us like them, it’s public diplomacy all over again. A far better and test- 
ed strategy would be to level with them, and help them level with each other. 

The notion that we must not offend Radio Farda’s Iranian listeners throws that 
station’s reason for existing into question. As you know better than most, Mr. Chair- 
man, while stressing balance, the Radios have never been neutral. To the contrary, 
they were created to shape political landscapes in ways that favor our desired out- 
comes, and our listeners have always known it. Calling for the overthrow of any re- 
gime has never been permitted by broadcast guidelines, and shouldn’t be. But as 
the Cold War experience demonstrated beyond question, the Radios can contribute 
momentum towards political change by stimulating and encouraging the right audi- 
ence. 
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During the Cold War, Russians, Poles, Czechs, Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks and many 
others tuned in to RFE/RL to receive ideas they hungered for and to hear support 
for unpopular, often dangerous, platforms for change. These audiences started 
small, grew large, and eventually encompassed most critical elites. Iran, with a 
strong cohort of educated young people, including the most educated women in the 
Middle East, is probably a more resonant milieu than Russia ever was. Yet, while 
the Russians received serious analysis, commentary, context — all from within their 
society — and the views of others elsewhere in the world grappling with similar chal- 
lenges, Iranians get Madonna. 

Mr. Chairman, shielding Iranians with pop music from a reality they already un- 
derstand is a losing strategy. Radio Farda should scrub much of the music and re- 
place it with serious programming. It should not function simply as another news 
organization in an increasingly globalized information universe. Indeed, Iran, like 
most of the Middle East, is awash in news from hundreds of sources. What Iranians 
lack is internally generated discussion and debate on what the news means and how 
they should incorporate that knowledge into their view of themselves and the world. 

This approach may draw a smaller audience, at least in the beginning, but it will 
be an audience that counts for something. 

Mr. Chairman, public diplomacy — that is, telling America’s story and emphasizing 
American values — will not lure Iran back from the nuclear threshold. Strategic 
broadcasting by the Radios — that is, seeding Iran with ideas from within Iran and 
stimulating debate — on the airwaves, on the Internet, and on emerging tech- 
nologies — is a far more powerful and proven weapon. Shielding Iranians with pop 
music from a reality they already understand is a losing strategy, but it is the strat- 
egy Radio Farda has adopted. My recommendation, Mr. Chairman, is simple. Radio 
Farda should scrub its broadcasting of music and replace it with serious program- 
ming. This approach may draw a smaller audience, at least in the beginning, but 
it will be an audience that counts for something. Moreover — and I can’t stress this 
strongly enough — we know how to organize and implement such a strategy. We 
have done it before, and we are good at it. But we are not doing it now. Although 
not the subject of this hearing, I recommend taking a similar hard look at the ex- 
tremely expensive BBG Arabic-language investments A1 Hurra TV and Radio Sawa. 

The knowledge and the art of strategic communications is being lost, nearly all 
its traditional instruments, including Radio Farda, are currently degraded, their 
successful strategies have been polluted and discarded, and their missions are badly 
garbled. Added to this, we are in late innings with Iran. It is with a sense of some 
urgency, therefore, that I urge you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
to make fixing America’s strategic communications a top priority. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank all three of our distinguished 
witnesses. We begin the questioning with Ms. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You 
are always a gentleman about that. Because we have four votes I 
believe coming up rather rapidly, some of our more junior members 
may not have the opportunity to ask questions. I will be happy to 
yield my time to Mr. McCaul of Texas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCaul. I want to thank the gentlelady from Florida for 
yielding her time to me. In my view, a nuclear Iran poses the 
greatest threat to the world. That may be a statement of the obvi- 
ous, but I believe that Iran is on a collision course with the world, 
and we really have three options here. One is to try to negotiate. 
I know there are some people here who think we should talk to 
Iran. I am not averse to talking, but I don’t believe we have a lot 
of leverage, and I don’t believe that the doctrine of mutually as- 
sured destruction which worked so well with the Soviets is going 
to apply with the mindset that is willing to take its own life in the 
name of a greater power. 

There is a military option. I believe, as I think everyone here 
would agree, that should always be a last resort, last option put on 
the table. 

The third option in my view is a more intriguing one, and that 
is the fact that as was highlighted in some of the testimony that 
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about 80 percent of the current population do not agree with the 
suppressive regime, they do not agree with the mullahs. But they 
are oppressed to the point where they have basically a shotgun put 
down, a barrel put down at their face, they have to go along. 

I wanted the panel as a whole to comment on those three op- 
tions, and specifically even more so focus on the internal resistance 
idea. Finally, what role, if any, the MEK could play in this resist- 
ance movement? 

Chairman Lantos. Dr. Milani. 

Mr. Milani. Let me begin by the last part of your question. 
Every evidence I have seen from inside Iran is that the MEK, be- 
cause of its association with Saddam Hussein, because it became 
associated with Saddam Hussein during the years where Saddam 
was fighting Iran, is extremely unpopular within Iran. And it is 
known as a group that has used terror in the past. It now says that 
it has given up that practice. The idea of using them as an alter- 
native, the idea of them playing a role as an alternative in Iran I 
think goes against everything I understand about the Iranian com- 
munity, both inside Iran and outside Iran. And I think it has, in 
some fundamental ways, also undermined the legitimacy of the 
claim of the United States that we don’t negotiate, for example, we 
don’t cooperate with terrorists. For the Iranian people, right or 
wrong, this was a group that was known as having begun its his- 
tory in that process. 

I think the United States can play a very, very important role 
in helping that 80 percent, that side of the majority so far, and not 
always silent, to rise up and create a democratic option in Iran. As 
I said earlier, I truly believe that the only solution to the nuclear 
issue is if we have a democratic government in Iran. 

Israel was not opposed to the idea of Iran having a nuclear pro- 
gram when Iran was not in the hands of the regime like the Is- 
lamic republic. In fact, Israel was one of the advocates of Iran’s nu- 
clear program in the 1970s and one of the forceful advocates of the 
nuclear program. We have to bring Iran back to the kind of a state 
where the world does not fear that if they get their hands on any 
kind of a nuclear weapons, for example, that they will not give it 
to terrorists. I don’t believe that this leadership as an entirety is 
the kind of leadership that wants to commit suicide, that it is going 
to be willing to die. Most of this leadership, in fact, has become 
deeply corrupt. They have become renters. Mr. Rafsanjani is one of 
the richest men in Iran right now. The rest of the clergy, because 
of the corrupt practices, have become owners of this society in 
ways — in terms of the corruption that I think far exceeds anything 
Iran has seen in the past. They want to continue collecting their 
share of this loot. This is a $50 billion loot that is coming in. To 
me, this regime is truly like a Mafia that has suddenly found itself 
in the control of a beat that is $50 billion. Now, there are some, 
in the great tradition of the godfather, who want to threaten and 
go out and get more and are not willing to — are not afraid to die, 
but the rest of the godfathers, they just want to continue reaping 
these benefits. But that doesn’t mean they are not dangerous, that 
doesn’t mean that the world should not try to help the Iranians 
change this government. That I think is the only strategic solution 
to this problem. Every aspect, every problem in the Middle East I 
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think can be solved with this. And I think that movement, that 
democratic movement within Iran is far more potentially viable 
than we give it credit for. It is not dispirited. It is disheartened. 
Mr. Khatami played a very, very negative role in making it lose 
faith, but I think — this is a movement that is 100 years old. The 
Iranian democratic — ^you know, we are now celebrating the centen- 
nial of the constitutional revolution. This is not something that has 
come overnight, and it is not something that is going to go away 
overnight because fundamentally, the only solution to Iran’s eco- 
nomic problem, social problem, drug problem with — all of these are 
serious problems. Ten percent of the population is addicted to her- 
oin or opium in Iran, 10 percent of the entire population. These 
things can only be solved; the unemployment problem can only be 
solved if there is democracy in Iran, the infusion of capital that is 
required. Iran needs $600 billion to get its oil business back to 
1975. That money is not going to come unless there is democracy 
in Iran, and the way the United States can help this democratic 
potential become reality. 

Chairman Lantos. Dr. Takeyh. 

Mr. Takeyh. Let me deal with one of the first issues that you 
brought up, military option, and I think as Dr. Milani suggested, 
there is no realistic military option, because a military option relies 
not so much on logistical capability but on precise intelligence, and 
if I start the following sentence by saying that the United States 
possesses detailed and accurate information regarding Middle East- 
ern countries’ concealed nuclear weapon facilities, any paragraph, 
any chapter that begins with the phrase “according to U.S. intel- 
ligence” has to be treated with skepticism, if not outright derision. 

Second of all, you know for the past 4 years at least the United 
States has said, the President has said on a rather routine basis 
that at some point we may consider the military option. Well, if I 
am an Iranian strategic planner, I am taking the necessary steps 
in terms of dispersal, concealment and so forth to ensure the sur- 
vival of my program should those persistently uttered advocated 
threats come to realization. So the mere invocation of military 
threat makes the actual military attack somewhat improbable in 
terms of the success. I mean, you know, they presumably know 
what we are talking about, as they do in fact. So that is the mili- 
tary option. 

Let me deal with the notion of whether or not the regime can be 
overthrown, which I gather is the core of the evidence, through a 
popular revolution. I think Iran has democratic sentiments, but I 
would disagree that it has an organized democratic movement will- 
ing and capable of confronting the regime, especially the way the 
regime is being depicted today, the messianic, suicidal, determined 
to blow us up and the universe, and the way you deal with those 
radio broadcasts. I think frankly, Mr. Chairman, you should have 
a hearing on what precipitated the demise of the Soviet Union be- 
cause often people come to these hearings and others and suggest 
that it was the broadcast from the United States. The point Mr. 
Wimbush made. I think we should actually test this proposition. 
You should actually have experts on what precipitated the demise 
of the Soviet Union. Because frankly, it was awfully complicated, 
flexible American containment policy that involved negotiation and 
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deterrence at the same time, and it had to do with the inability of 
the Soviet elite at the end to rescue their own state. There was a 
loss of will of the Soviet Union, but that is something that I think 
you should actually have so we can actually put this issue to rest. 
Do radio broadcasts help? Sure. This is a country of 85 percent illit- 
eracy rate. It knows what is wrong with the society. There is 24- 
hour radio broadcast in Iran today. It is called BBC Persian Serv- 
ice. I mean, I don’t know how that works. I am Hamed. I live in 
Iran. I have four jobs. I make $150 a month. I was living a blissful 
life. Then I heard Radio Farda said, hey, you know, Hamed, your 
life is actually not that great. So that is what is wrong. So I am 
going to get my two friends Ali and Mohammed, and we are going 
to have a revolution. Does it help to inform the society? Yes. Is it 
an ill-informed society? No. And I am not quite sure. If Iran is all 
the things that the conservatives say it is, messianic, determined 
to blow itself up and the universe, then they should have the cour- 
age and conviction, and actually I advocate an invasion. Because 
then it is an existential threat. So I am not quite sure if that par- 
ticular — waiting for revolution as a counterproliferation strategy 
seems injudicious to me. If you believe that, you are wrong. If you 
believe that, you are ahistorical. 

This is a serious problem we face with Iran, crossing successive 
nuclear demarcations with apparent impunity. I mean, this is a 
country that is going to have — that is essentially an indigenous 
uranium enrichment capability in a very short time. You know, can 
negotiations help rest that? Maybe. I am not quite sure. Is there 
a military option? No. Is waiting for popular revolution stimulated 
through radio broadcasts a judicious strategy? I don’t think so. Are 
they the type of sanctions that the administration is trying to im- 
pose on Iran, financial sanctions, and so on, through indirect dis- 
investment from it, are those sanctions going to have a cost on the 
Iranian economy? Indisputably so. But the problem with sanctions 
has never been that they don’t have a cost. Is the cost sufficient 
to detract the regime from its contemplated policy objectives? And 
the record on that is indisputably clear, for 27 years is no. 

Chairman Lantos. I am sorry. Mr. Wimbush. 

Mr. Wimbush. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is seldom that 
I get a chance to say I disagree with everything my predecessor has 
just said, but I do. Apart from his oversimplification of my discus- 
sion of how the radios were effective during the Cold War and sug- 
gesting that maybe we should study it again; it has been studied 
and studied. There have been many retrospectives on it, and I don’t 
think that the jury is out on that anymore. 

What I am suggesting, and this gets to Congressman McCaul’s 
question, is that one gets a sense in Iran today, and I think this 
is clear in Dr. Milani’s larger testimony as well, that there are new 
dynamics at work, that there is movement in directions that we 
may not have seen before, that we should be paying attention to. 
I am reminded of the period shortly after 1987, 1988 when we 
began to see the same thing in the Soviet Union, in Eastern Eu- 
rope with the advent of glasnost. All kinds of things began to hap- 
pen. I am not in a position to characterize all those things. I think 
Dr. Milani and others like him can do that very well, but to miss 
encouraging that dynamic, as he has suggested, to me is to miss 
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a great opportunity. I think that there is every opportunity to 
strengthen forces of change in Iran that ultimately will work out 
to our advantage. I am not saying that we should be calling for a 
regime change. But let’s be honest, if you strengthen those forces, 
if you support those forces, what you are hoping for is eventually 
that the regime will disappear and you will get something a little 
bit better. But I think that, you know, I would not want to see this 
characterized as a kind of troglodyte approach to a question that 
can’t be penetrated. We know how to do this. We have done it be- 
fore. We are really quite good at it, and I think it needs a lot more 
scrutiny. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you very much. Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Without provoking an outburst by using the word “godfather,” 
what specifically can we do or should we be doing, in specific, to 
drive a wedge into the fissure in the family? 

Mr. Milani. First of all, let me make one small point clear. I did 
not mean and I think Dr. Takeyh knows that that is not what I 
mean, that you have a radio broadcast and that somehow turns on 
the key and you have a democratic revolution in Iran. I was never 
implying that. There is a vast movement, even many within the re- 
gime itself, who have come to recognize that the continuation of the 
status quo is not tenable. Saeed Hajjarian was one of the most im- 
portant elements of this regime’s intelligence agency and Saeed 
Hajjarian was the architect of Khatami’s reform movement because 
from within the intelligence agency he began to recognize that the 
status quo is untenable. I suggest we go back and look at the elec- 
tions that Mr. Ahmadinejad won. Every candidate without fail, 
every candidate ran against the status quo, including 
Ahmadinejad. There wasn’t a single candidate, including Mr. 
Rafsanjani, who was the pillar of the status quo, he too ran against 
the status quo. So there is something fundamentally rotten in the 
state of Iran. And a correct policy, judicious policy, exactly as you 
suggest, sir, will throw — will help these fissures, and will help 
these fissures in two ways, the fissures that exist between the Ira- 
nian people in this regime and the fissures that exist within this 
regime. Militarism only consolidates the most radical intransigents, 
and helps the tribe get together. Rafsanjani, for example, when the 
election he claimed was stolen from him, he said, I have secrets 
that I want to share but we are in a state of war. I can’t do it at 
this time. In other words, if the United States offers, for example, 
the chance for a negotiation, I am not sure the Iranians will nec- 
essarily accept it, but the possibility of this reality coming to fru- 
ition will I think in itself create an enormous tension within the 
regime. It would bring to the surface many of these issues that are 
now in the background. It will potentially encourage some of the 
people who 

Mr. Ackerman. You are saying that offering to talk to them will 
divide them? 

Mr. Milani. Absolutely it will. Because there will have to be a 
serious debate within the regime in Iran about doing this. And 
there is another point that I want to emphasize. The idea that this 
regime, the mullahs are going for the nuclear program because of 
their nationalism I think misses an important point about these 
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mullahs. The fundamental ideology of this regime is that nation- 
alism is a colonial concept, that nationalism came because the West 
wanted to weaken the world. The mullahs want a nuclear program 
because they want to stay in power. 

Mr. Ackerman. Could we just ask Dr. Takeyh? 

Mr. Takeyh. Yes. The idea of offering to negotiate will divide 
Iran. There is an American offer to negotiate with Iran. It was of- 
fered in May 2006 by Condoleezza Rice. There was a precondition 
to it; namely, suspension of the enrichment activity for an interim 
period of time. There was an Iranian counterproposal in August 
2006 when they accepted the offer of negotiations, but they wanted 
to do so on a broader basis and without the precondition. So Ira- 
nians have accepted negotiations with the United States. America 
has offered those negotiations. Now, whether you want to dispense 
with the precondition, if Secretary Rice comes here and announces 
that we are going to negotiate with our precondition, then those ne- 
gotiations will take place. That may not be a judicious thing to do. 

Chairman Lantos. Go ahead. 

Mr. Takeyh. We should insist on the precondition because other- 
wise the negotiations could be a ruse for continuation of the nu- 
clear program. But we are beyond whether or not to negotiate with 
Iran. That is a consensus position from the left wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party to the Bush-Cheney administration. That is where we 
are now. 

Now how do you create a more liberalized, tolerant Iranian re- 
gime? Well, here I actually have the advantage of quoting Mr. 
Milani’s work back to him in the current issue in the Washington 
Quarterly and in other issues he has suggested along with his co- 
authors that the best way of tempering the Iranian regime and cre- 
ating a change in this dynamic — I don’t want to misquote you since 
you are here — is to actually engage it in a global society and a glob- 
al economy, dispensing with those economic sanctions and the idea 
of being as Iran becomes part of the global economy, organizations 
like the World Trade Organization and the investment community 
will impose discipline on Iran in terms of having the rule of law, 
decentralization of power, institutional accountability. Those are 
prerequisites of the modern private economy, but they are also pre- 
requisites of an antecedent of a democratic society. 

Hoping I didn’t misinterpret what he said, because in essence 
Mr. Milani has made a far-reaching argument for lifting of Amer- 
ican economic sanctions and engaging with Iran. That sort of 
makes sense to me, but it is a politically precarious proposition to 
advance because if it doesn’t work then actually we see the experi- 
ence of China; namely, strengthens the regime and doesn’t nec- 
essarily facilitate democratic transition. 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Wimbush. 

Mr. Wimbush. I think that Congressman Sherman and Congress- 
man Rohrabacher had it about right. Discussions I think are cer- 
tainly worthwhile. Negotiations are something else. It depends 
what you are negotiating for. And what I fear is that we will get 
into negotiations with the Iranians as a fig leaf for allowing them 
quietly to become a nuclear power. That to me is unacceptable. If 
you take the position that I have taken that that has to be stopped 
at all costs, then it seems to me you treat the whole subject of ne- 
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gotiations very carefully. As much as I would hate to do it, you 
keep a military option on the table, although one should be under 
no illusions about the outcome. Dr. Milani I think is absolutely 
right. A military strike of any kind will strengthen the regime, at 
least in the short run, but it will pull the nation together in ways 
that they currently are not pulled together, and so I think one 
wants to keep that very far in the background. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank all three of our distinguished 
witnesses. This was a singularly illuminating hearing. The com- 
mittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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JANUARY 11, 2007 

Mr. Chairman, the Iranian nuclear clock is ticking, and it is not in our favor. The 
US and our allies face an unprecedented strategic threat from Iran, the world’s 
leading State sponsor of terror. This is a nation — despite repeated international of- 
fers to dissuade its leaders from enriching Uranium — that continues on a dangerous 
path of nuclear weapons development, continues to support terrorist organizations, 
and threatens to wipe out the State of Israel. 

In addition, Iran and it leaders continue to spread anti-Semitism throughout the 
region and globally, operating outside the mainstream of the international commu- 
nity with President Ahmadinezhad hosting a vile Holocaust denial conference in De- 
cember. I am proud to have joined my colleagues in the 109th Congress condemning 
in the strongest terms this heinous conference and urge the Bush Administration 
and international community to reject and repudiate Mr. Ahmadinezhad and Iran’s 
anti-Semitic statements and revisionist rhetoric. 

Given that Iran’s nuclear program and its enrichment program has progressed, 
it is incumbent on the United States, Europe and the international community to 
make it crystal clear to Iran and its leaders Ayatalloh Ali Khamenei and Mahmoud 
Ahmadinezhad that its pursuit of nuclear weapons will come at an diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and political cost to their nation. To date, Iranian leaders even under the 
threat of new UN sanctions, which include preventing Iran from receiving materials 
and technology that could contribute to its nuclear and missile programs, continue 
to thwart the will of the international community. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential as Congress along with the Bush Administration 
focus on Iran’s nuclear weapons program that we also address Tehran’s troubling 
partnership with Syria and their nefarious support of terrorist organizations such 
as Hamas, Hezbollah and Islamic Jihad. To this end, I look forward to hearing from 
our witnesses Ambassador Pickering and Director Woolsey to discuss different policy 
options to end Tehran’s support of terrorist organizations and to determine what ac- 
tion needs to be taken by the United States, EU and our allies to prevent Iran from 
obtaining nuclear weapons. 


Prepared Statement of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a Representative 
IN Congress from the State of Texas 

JANUARY 31, 2007 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to begin by welcoming the expert wit- 
nesses, Dr. Abbas Milani, Dr. Ray Takeyh, and Mr. Enders Wimbush for being here 
today. I look forward to hearing your testimony on the very complex quandary posed 
by Iran. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to closely examine the situation in Iran and U.S. 
foreign policy in relation to it. Iran poses a great danger to what little stability ex- 
ists in the Middle East, as its government continues to arrogantly push forward 
with a nuclear program, support Islamic extremist activity, and oppress its people. 
The policies of this Administration thus far have been ineffective at best and we 
must take serious action to prevent a much more disastrous situation from devel- 
oping. 
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However, at the same time, I am concerned by the Bush Administration’s position 
on Iran. As important as it is to address the issue, the President’s recent comments 
regarding Iran have been either antagonistic or dismissive, mirroring his failed for- 
eign policy to date. While it is essential for the government of Iran to understand 
how serious we are about the situation, my fear is that his statements are more 
than just rhetoric. 

The Center for American Progress notes that recently the Bush Administration 
has: 

• Announced the movement of Patriot missile units into Iraq, which are only 
useful against Scud-range missiles — weapons that Iraqi insurgents do not 
possess but Iran and Syria do. 

• Ordered the deployment of a second carrier battle group into the Persian 
Gulf. 

• Declared the war in Iraq part of “a broad struggle going on in the Middle 
East between the forces of freedom and democracy and the forces of terror 
and tyranny — and Iran is behind a lot of that,” as National Security Advisor 
Stephen Hadley said on Meet the Press. 

• Arrested several Iranian diplomats in Iraq in December and in January, and 
arrested six other Iranians associated with Revolutionary Guards at an office 
opened in Kurdistan in 1992 that has been functioning as an Iranian con- 
sulate. 

• Did not criticize press reports that Israel was practicing air strikes on Iranian 
facilities, including the possible use of Israeli nuclear weapons. 

• Announced in the President’s January 10 speech to the nation: “We will inter- 
rupt the flow of support from Iran and Syria. And we will seek out and de- 
stroy the networks providing advanced weaponry and training to our enemies 
in Iraq.” 

These actions imply a direction in our nation’s foreign relations with which Con- 
gress has neither been consulted nor informed. I maintain that we must condemn 
Iran’s support of terrorist organizations in the Middle East, which hold the threat 
of much more violence and instability to come. We must condemn Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram and join the international community in attempting to negotiate with the gov- 
ernment to cease nuclear production. We must condemn the Iranian government’s 
tyrannical oppression of its people, the majority of which disagree with its policies. 
But we must not act rashly and risk involving ourselves in a conflict as potentially 
disastrous as the one in Iraq. 

In a hearing yesterday in the Committee on Armed Services, expert witnesses ad- 
vised this House to avoid too much focus on Iran, or else risk more essential duties 
in Iraq, and the pressing needs of our troops in the forgotten war in Afghanistan. 
We must approach this situation cautiously, and I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your emphasis on the need for dialogue. Serious efforts are needed to confront the 
threat that Iran poses, but we must be reasonable, and develop a clear strategy and 
remember that military force is always a last resort. We have seen how disastrous 
it can be to do otherwise, as we seek to remedy the chaos in Iraq. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back the remainder of my time. 
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